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Eclectic School Readings 


Fresh, attractive 
supplementary 
reading—stories 
folk lore, history, 
and nature study, 
Profusely and 
artistically illus- 
trated with origi- 
nal drawings and 
reproductions of 
famous works of 
art. Eighteen 
volumes now 
ready. 





HOMER. 
From ‘‘ Story of the Greeks. 


LATEST ADDITIONS 

Guerber’s Story of the Greeks - - - . - $.60 
Clarke’s Story of Troy - - . . . - .60 
Clarke’s Story of Aeneas . . . . - .45 
Clarke’s Story of Caesar - . - . - 45 


Correspondence Cordially Invited 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York 
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Honest Sranparp Text-Booxs. 


THE STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING. 


The newest system of vertical writing. It is so plain, practical and beautiful, It 
embodies the good points and avoids the errors of earlier and less carefully pre- 
pared series. 


BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 


Normal Radiments of Arithmetic. Normal Standard Arithmetic. 
The latest series by Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public 
Schools, They are new throughout, but follow the reliable and famous Brooks 
methods. 


’ 

BROOKS’S ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRIES AND 
TRIGONOMETRIES. Sound mathematical training is the most valuable ac- 
quisition of school life. Dr, Brooks's books are always thorough and are not 
weakened by evanescent fads. 


WESTLAKE’S COMMON SCHOOL LITERA- 


TURE. Embodies in brief form the whole range of English and American Liter- 
ature from Chaucer to Rudyard Kipling and from Cotton Mather to Mark Twain. 
Yet it is critical and inspiring—not a mere catalogue. Complete to }anuary 1,1 


BEITZEL’S WORD-BUILDERS. 


Two consecutive systematic logical spelling-books. Bound in cloth and illustrated. 
They are word-builders and not ordinary and arbitrary lists of words. 


MAGILL’S READING FRENCH SERIES. 


Teaches rapidly to read French. Can books do more? 


WELSH S GRAMMARS: 





First Lessons in English. Practical English Grammar. 
Books which strike the happy mean between language lessons and technica! 
grammar. 


LYTE’S BOOKKEEPING AND BLANKS. 


The text-books to teach the subject and the blanks to practice it, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 





614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








Timely Books that Should be in Every American School and Home. 








By Samuat Francis Smttn, D.D., author of America. 








SONGS OF THE NATION. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIT- | A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
Compiled by Cor. Cuas. W. Jonnson, for ten years - ERATURE. STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 
Jerk of the United States Senate. With a view to the fundamental Principles under- By Witten A Shenae. 6.06 Bb. ood Aoveee 
Nothing stirs the heart like patriotic songs. lying its Development. By Pror. Frep Lewis May Mowry, A. ° ~ ° 
eae — Batra ton ue id fat rit sae aTTEE, M.A.. State College, Pa. The birth greweb, and steady ri f r 
(ONGS OF THE NATION has a e old favorites an . rise of ou 
pn stirring new songs, including several by the The history of our national literature is part nation, the great men who have made it famous, the 
author of America; songs for Memorial Day and of the history of our country. The influences of race, important events of each epoch in war and peace, our 
other national days ; college songs, etc. Quarto, 160 epoch, and environment have made it purely Amert- ustries, politics, etc., are all ably and accurately 
, Old Glory ” on ‘the cover. 60 cents. can. We need to study it and its authors, and realize ar There are 137 illustrations of persona, 
how much we have to be proud of. Professor Pattee places, buildings. historic scenes, etc.; 16 colored and 


gives an able resume of our literature from colonial d 4 
POEMS OF HOME AND COUNTRY. | times to date,"with a critical analysis of nearly 300 | ores pictures of ©. 8. fags on Poth, rth 2 SOF 
é ors. . 


is 2 urand patriotictcem, but not moreso tnae many | TOPICAL NOTES ON AMERICAN 


others enshrived in this volume. which is the only 

complete authorized edition of Dr. Smith’s poems. AUTHORS. Nearly 300 choles paseterie selections and 

Sage Be. 408 pp., illustrated with portraits. Cloth, By Lucy Tappan, Central High School, Minne- contributions in esoee verse, including Ofty from 

gilt top. $1.50; full gilt, $2.00; edition de luxe, each apolis, Minn. living writers A d book to inspire love of coun- 

copy signed by the author, $7 50. try and pride in | citizenship. 12mo, 443 pp. 

ooteves, of sone Deewarn Titans ore Dame KH Cloth, 72 cents ; library edition, full gilt, $1.25. 
na 
STEPPING-STONES TO LITERA- tory, their bright sayings, their charac eristics, ex- 
- tracts A their works, etc. 2mo,334 pp. Cloth. AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS 
SURE: $100 OF THE SEA. 
A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADES. 

| . INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY | pocx vitt. of THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 

By Sarau Louise Arnot, Boston Supervisor, and OF ECONOMICS. Edited by Larxin Dunton, LL.D., Head Master 

Charles B, Gilbert, Supt., Newark, N. J, - Bo N al School. 
By Pror. Cuarves J. Buttock, Ph.D., Cornell Uni- ston Norm 
The eloquent words of our orators. our 

poets, our novelists, and historians, were n&ver so versity. All eyes are directed towards Cuba and the 
impressive as now, They should be familiar to all. Economic problems are being studied bY, she Paillp ines, but very little is known about them. 

Book VII. of STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE, devoted American people more and more. is in’s sland colonies and all the o prwcipal islands 
| entirely to American authors, provides the best possi- written from the American standpoint, oo g A. of the globe are graphically described in this book 

ble reading for Amerteen papile. north and south, the industrial and monetary cond tions of the United thelr phy. history. the customs of the People, 

eastand west. 12m bay? <at> é illustrated, with States: international trade, etc., etc., in a plain, com- 448 pp. 150 Yiiustrations ; 4 colore 
| portraits, historic scenes, © Clot , 0 cents. mon sense way. I2mo. su PP. Cloth. $1.28, Sloth. as cents. 


| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 


485 pp. Cloth. §1 20. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM 


By Gen. Hawry B. Carnincron, U.S.A, 
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| BERCY’ S TEXT- 
RENCH BOOKS for 
| Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


publisher for copies on examination, 


WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 


Compiete catalogue on application. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 1898 
Courses of instruction in all college and academic 
subjects under competent teachers from leading 
institutions. 
Psychology, Child Sindy . Kindergesten, Primary 
Grammar, and High School Methods 
No danger from war or Yellow Fever because an 
in‘erior resort and situated at a high altitude. 
NATURE STUDY, Unequaled opportunities for 
the study of microscopy, g-ology, botany, zoology, 
entomology, ornithology. 
LECTURE COURSES on a great variety of topics 
by noted people, Prof. R. G. Moulton, Prof. James 
Hughes, Dr. John H. Bar ows, Miss J: ane Addams, 
Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury (of Paris). Prof. Caspar 
R. Gregory (of Leipsic), Mr. R. G. Thwaites, and 
many others. 
POPULAR ADDRESSES by many prominent 
speakers. Send for a complete catalogue. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Chautauqua, N. Y, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, | Street, Philadelphia. 
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It will be easy to make money during the war if you adapt 
your business to war conditions. We desire to employ a num- 
ber of teachers during the 1898 vacation, or longer, to travel 
for us and appoint local organizers in each community. If you 
do not wish to leave home or devote your entire time, we can 
offer you a position as local organizer. No book selling in 
either case. Neither position will conflict with your school 
duties. Many teachers already at liberty are finding with us 
employment at once lucrative and in harmony with their tastes 
and education. We are ready to consider your application 
NOW, even should your vacation begin much later. For con- 
fidential, sealed proposition concerning salary, commission 
etc., address 


A. H. MONROE, Prest. Dept. Kit, 320-324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


State particularly when your Vacation begins. 





CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 
G 


: 
: 


BB iiidicnde 22242040048 tn mA Arn O24 2 
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MARTHAS - VINEYARD - SUMMER - INSTITUTE 


COTTAGE CITY, FASS. (Out in the Atlantic Ocean). 








New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 














Seashore, Delightful Sea Bathing, Concrete Roads for Bicycling. — Full Catalcques furnished on receipt of 
TEN DEGREES COOLER than on the Mainiand. _ 
—— BEGINS JULY 12, 1898. CRROMENES Seat 


SCHOOL OF neces. Elementary: 3 Weeks— iii EIMER & AM END, 


OF METHODS, High School: 3 Weeks —20 Instructors. 
TWENTY ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks —25 Instructors | 205-211 Third litte 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw: 





SEND FOR SIXTY-FOUR PAGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to | 
the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, | 
club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. | 
Headquarters for School Supplies 
J : M1. OLCOTT, “EveryTHING 


- = 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








ings. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises. 














TRANSLATIONS. 





We feel so 

ome sure that 

INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. lise 

Ds,GRIP, 

HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. n Cavahan. 

Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good Duarness, Incipient eu a all THROAT. 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— OHEST and LUNG DiskasEs that we will send you 
. P FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
$:.5e, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 


A Boon to sufferers. Acts like Magic. Write to-day. 
at ty & CO., Dept. 45% ,66 W Bmw Av. Caicngo, AN 
Catalogue free—send for one. | David MOK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH 14 = 42 W. 224 St., N.Y. Oity,or 3 Hamilton P1.,Boston, 


mM ESTERBROOK “VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 
of the cate EREROOK & CO. 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on your 


requisitions. “THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., _ Wont: Gimn!sto™ 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ ‘TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


@STABLISHED IN (884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000, = « CHICACO. = «= 


fecks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern Brancut 494 ASHLAND Ave. Burra.o, N, Y¥. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 ne mad B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
.C. 414 Century 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


1242 12th St., Washington, B’id’g, Minneapolis. 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send fer circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 











PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU © Atestows. | FO 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Operates both locally and nationally. We 
want a large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women 
of good qualifications and successful experience. Send for our new Manual. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 


SYRAGUSE .« TEACHERS’ .« AGENCY 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manacer. - - - 37 Tue Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WANTED... { Kindergarten ; Primary (rst, 2d, 3d, 4th grades); Grammar (sth, 6th, 7th, 8th grades) 

Principals (Ward, Village, District, High Schools; cial; of Drawing, Music, Pen- 
TEACHERS manship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. 
Our faithful services guarantee satisfaction. 


30 NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES. 
AT WASHINGTO 


are wanted for any position, write now. 











KELLOGG's BUREAU will be found at the Arlington 
and Exposition Building. If first-class teachers 
All letters confidential. 


H.S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


KINDERG ARTEN 22 Scuoo:_SureLirs. 


Send for Catalogue. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 Easr 14rn Sr., New York. 











COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL. “"nir*” 


Three Weeks, beginning July 5, 1898.--OPEN TO ALL. 
By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School. 
TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. Write for Circulars 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my: catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 





133 William Street, New York 











ca WAR BOOK 


‘OUR COUNTRY IN WAR” 
By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


All about the War with Spain, the “ Maine,” all battleships, coast defenses, 
cruisers, gunboats, torpedo destroyers; portraits and biographies of Dewey, 
Sampson, and all prominent officers—6oo pages profusely illustrated—splendid 
colortype lithcgraphs. Agents wanted. No experience necessary; anybody 
can sell it. Just out. Order outfit to-day and be first in the field. Agents making 
$7.00 to $28.00 every day; credit given; freight paid. Outfit free Send nine 
2-cent stamps for postage. 


MONROE BOOK COMPANY, 





Dept. H 93, 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











I EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 8 years of eucoses. Full partiou- 


municating with advertisers. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamuilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yerk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professo and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
New Yorx Crrv. 





150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual. 








ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established x8ss. 





To correspond with teachers 


$3 EAst 14TH Strest, N., Y, 
and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 


ate in every State, 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency , 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommerds superior teachers. Our recommenda- 
tions have weight with school officials, 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 











Correspondence Instruction. 

The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For —* 
lars address THE UNIVERSITY OF Cuneo ES ion C) 
The Correspondence-Study Department, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Fourth year, July 5-August 12. Courses in Mathe- 
matics. Science, Languages, and Pedagogy. A delight- 
ful suburban locality in New York City. Scheel of 
Pedagogy, Ninth Year, Sept. 3, May 18, 1899. 
For circulars address 


CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 








An enthusiastic purchaser of 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


writes: “‘To the student, if rightly used, it is 
worth its weight in gold.” 


84 OZS. AT 820—8170. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 Memory Booklet Free. 


MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202, New York City. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved b 
leading educators. Experienced an 
competent instructors. os 
sparetime only. Three courses, 477 
preparatory, business, college. t/’ 

n oO 




















rague Correspondence 
2 


ars free. Sp 
Sehool of Law, 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit, 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING, 
me “rriciaL PEN ——<——— amr) << ponte) 
ee _ tite OS Ze 


1065 OFFICIAL, 1066 REGISTRY. 1067 ARROWHEAD, 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9% John Street, New York 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 








For Summer Wear 
These Hot Days 


This Nobby Fancy 


‘Duck 


| aneSuit==- 


Made from small check blue and white duck. 
Will wash and won’ shrink. 

Made exactly same as opposite illustratjon. 
You will need it. 

It will only cost you 


2.85 


It is a beautiful suit for the money and 
> one of our special bargains. 
Read the description: 


+ No. 333 Ladies’ Wash Summer Suit 
from fancy small blue and white check 
duck after the same style as opposite illus- 
b tration, a real nobby summer suit. Blaz- 
er pots with small white dutk sailor 
collar; has revere cutaway front fastened 
with strap, square reveres and front faced 
with white duck, giving contrast with 
blue and white check, extremely neat 
and nobby; plaited back with 
stitched edges, gored skirt very 

full, with deep hem around $ .85 
bottom. Price for suit...... ‘a : 
Remember this is Special. 


A regular $4.00 suit for $2.85 for the 
readers of this paper only. 










Sent anywhere in the country, C. 0. D., with privilege of examination on receipt of soc 
Send for our catalogue if this is not what you want, it is free for the asking, showing all 
late styles in Duck, Crash and Tailor-made suits, Shirt Waists, etc. 


GRAYDON, PALMER CO., Market and Madison Sts., CHICAGO. 


[Above firm is perfectly reliable and you need not be afraid to entrust your money with them.—EpD 











THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COrPMPANY 


Joun A. HALL, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASs. HENRY M. PHILLIPs, Sec. 





Incorporated 1851. 
a a) 


Assets, January1,1898, - - - $20,342.647.01 
Liabilities, - : - - - - 18,584,354.09 


Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard,  $1,758,292.92 











$$. 


indigestion 


Is the most effective and agree- 





able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


D W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





THENO. 4 #& & 


(CALIGRAPH 


is everywhere known as 








a thoroughly satisfactory 
typewriter. Its work is 
superior, and it can al- 
ways be relied on for 
steady service. 


cS 


Ask for list of “* Prominent 
Users in New York City.” 


cS 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 
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Classification in Rural Schools 


It is generally supposed that the teaching in the 
rural schools must be necessarily far inferior to that 
in the city schools, from the fact that in the latter only 
one grade of pupils has to be cared for; but this will 
depend almost wholly on the teacher. It may confi- 
dently be asserted that there are many rural schools 
where the results are superior to those in the city 
schools. To put this in other words, if the teacher be 
competent, the results of the teaching in the multi- 
grade school will equal, if not surpass, what is accom- 
plished in the one-grade school. 

It is not intended here to argue for the multi-grade 
school and against the one-grade school; it is simply 
proposed to state that the teaching of several grades in 
one room does not preclude good teaching. Bear in 
mind that this was the condition of thingsin Pestalozzi’s 
school; that this was the plan even in city schools 
until a recent date; that under such circumstances the 
great men of America have received their school educa- 
tion. 

And it is further proposed to show how several 
grades can be taught together in one room. It is pret- 
ty well settled that the common school course can be 
followed by the average pupil in eight years. In some 
cities a ninth grade is added, in which Latin or French 
algebra and geometry are taken up; but this is to be 
looked at-as supplementary to the common school 
course. There will, then, be eight classes in the city 
school; and there will be eight classes in the rural 
school. In the former there will be eight teachers; in 
the latter, but one; in the former there will be three 
hundred pupils; in the latter, thirty or thirty-five. 

The teacher in the rural school will unite the first and 
second primary classes into a D class; the third and 
fourth primary, into a C class; the fourth and fifth ad- 
vanced into a B class; the seventh and eighth advanced 
into an A class. This is exhibited below: 


THE ONE-GRADE SCHOOL. THE MULTI-GRADE SCHOOL 


>» {First Grade. D First. 

8 ma Second “ D Second. 
a< r . 

2m | Third " C First. 
&O | Fourth “ C Second. 
“. (Fifth  « : B First. 
=e Sixth ” B Second. 
2 

| = | Seventh « A First. 
ch) Eighth A Second. 


There will be a “ head” and a “ foot ” to every class; 





there will be a number of bright pupils in each of the 
classes who will belong to the A first, B first, C first, 
D first, respectively. From these portions the teacher 
will make advancement or promotions to the class. 
above. The ingenious teacher will find many ways to 
teach a class that is composed of pupils of unequal ad- 
vancement. It is not the purpose of this article to 
show how this can be done, but to say it must be done. 

There is a secret, a “ knack,” possessed by the good 
rural teacher, that enables her to teach a class in which 
someare moreadvancedthanothers; thepossession of in- 
genuity is most important. To have a clear idea of what 
each grade should do in a year is important to the rural 
teacher; with this in mind, with teaching power, with 
ingenuity, with sympathy, the rural teacher need not 
be afraid her results will be less than those produced 
by the one-grade teacher of the city. 


r 
Teaching and Health. 


There is an idea that teaching is an unhealthy oc- 
cupation. But statistics prove it to be next to preach- 
ing, which is the healthiest of all occupations. If*we 
think a little we shall recall many instances of elderly 
teachers; that so many leave teaching after a short 
period makes it difficult to prove that it is either 
healthy or unhealthy. 

In the first place, the hours are not long ; from 9 to 
3, or in the country to 4 makes the teaching day 5} or 
6 hours in length. The teacher is, supposedly, in- 
telligent and thus able not only to avoid many of the 
causes of ill health, but to practice those hygienic 
rules that tend to good health. As in the case of the 
preacher, so in the case of the teacher, the inculcation 
of morality reacts on the physical nature ; to live 
long in the land comes from keeping the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

The ventilation of the school-room should be made 
a matter of persistent thought just as much as attend- 
ing to the reading and spelling. The tops of the win- 
dows on the lee side should be lowered and those 
raised on the windward side. Just how much these 
should be raised or lowered, will be learned by ex- 
perience ; in cold weather draughts of air on the pupils 
will give them colds and this must be avoided. At 
an institute in New York state the principal of a 
crowded city school, in an unfavorable quarter, said : 
“I followed this plan of ventilation and I had no colds 
and I never had better health.” 

Some teachers make a practice of opening the doors 
and windows at recess and intermission and giving 
the room a thorough airing ; it is a plan that should 
be followed everywhere. An illustration was given 
in The Journal some years ago that attracted the at- 
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tention of the institute lecturers ; cold air was ad- 
mitted under the stove ; an opening in the floor drew 
off the spent air and conveyed it to a flue beside the 
chimney ; the introduction of cold air, under the stove 
is possible in all school-houses. \ 

The teacher’s food is a matter of great importance ; 
a simple diet is absolutely necessary. Most teachers 
take their lunches to the school ; sometimes this is 
mainly a piece of cake. An instance was given at an 
institute in Newburg that is worth remembering. A 
téacher was very much run down and felt she must 
leave teaching to recuperate. The physician pro- 
posed she should follow the plan of having a hot 
cup or two of weak tea at noon. She took a small 
oil stove to the school-house and followed his advice, 
drinking cocoa and tea, and became entirely well. 
Undoubtedly cold food is not readily digested by per- 
sons in a weak state of health. 

There are many young women who after a day of 
considerable anxiety, think it best to take a walk 
when the school is ended. At the same institute a 
physician remarked upon this, and said exercise 
should not be taken unless there was a feeling of 
physical strength. The proper thing to do was lying 
as flat as possible for an hour, in order to rest the 
spine. The position of the teacher during school 
hours draws powerfully and steadily on the spine and 
this needs to be rested. It is believed that a teacher 
may enjoy good health if she studies the situation. 

R. M. F. 


a 
Periodic Headache in Childhood. 


The headache habit, says “ The Youth’s Companion,” 
rarely becomes established before the age of seven 
years, and not often earlier than fourteen. Prior to the 
latter age, headaches are usually of irregular occur- 
rence, and directly traceable to fatigue, nervous excite- 
ment, or overeating. 

Periodic headaches, occurring at somewhat regular 
intervals of from two to six weeks, have characteristics 
of theirown. The pain is located at a particular point, 
often just over one eye. At the beginning of the at- 
tack, the child is frequently pale and the expression 
worried, while later the face is flushed. The eyes are 
extremely sensitive to light. 

Before and during the attacks, the whole nature of 
the child is changed.. He is dull, drowsy, listless, or 
irritable. Vision is frequently double or otherwise dis- 
ordered. Often after sleep the child will awaken with 
all the symptoms gone. Days of wholesome, pleasura- 
ble excitement are marred by the occurrence of a pros- 
trating attack of recurring headache. 

The above description will create a mental picture of 
a disorder which has proved the bugbear of the whole 
childhood of many a reader. 

The best treatment for the periodic headaches of 
childhood is preventive. It is noticed that in nearly 
every case one parent or the other has suffered in like 
manner. This fact should put parents on their guard 
when a child has headache from slight provocation. 
The younger the child is when such headaches begin, 
the more painstaking and persistent should be the care 
taken to prevent the establishment of a headache habit. 

Care in the quality and quantity of food is of vital 
importance in every case. e child needs plenty of 
wholesome food, and is often benefited by some light 
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nourishment between meals. He will then be less apt 
to overload the stomach, or to eat too quickly at meal 
hours. The supper should always be a light meal, 
Butter and cream are articles of food at once nourish- 
ing and digestive, and a craving for them is not to be 
discouraged. 6 

The hours of sleep should be long; ten hours are not 
too much for any child. 

Periodic headaches are most common to children 
who are much with their elders and with books, and 
who are led to grasp at mental problems suitable only 
for older persons. At the beginning of school life the 
child is placed under an unusual strain, mental and 
physical. To offset this, he should be encouraged to 
take part in outdoor sports and games. If a tendency 
to headache is developed, he should be directed to out- 
door life and play, and away from too much reading 
and school work. 

It is presumed that every modern school-house is 
thoroughly ventilated. It is to the credit of nearly all 
teachers that they are alive to the importance of fresh 
air. 


¥ 
Home Work by Pupils. 


As pupils advance from the primary to the ad- 
vanced school there will come an increased need of 
more study than can be done in school. What should 
this home work be? How much time should be 
spent on it ? 

Let us consider the last question. I have in mind 
a family where the daughter came home from the 
primary school and sat down to read ; after supper 
she read again. Her father told me that she spent 
three hours each day over books, at home, of her own 
accord ; she was not required to do anything at home 
by her teacher; it was supposed to be injurious. 
There are many exceptions, but I believe that nine- 
tenths of all the children that attend the primary 
school could give one hour a day to some work in line 
with school studies. In the advanced or grammar 
school two hours could be given per day. 

What shall this work be? It is generally thought 
that it must be a preparation of lessons to be recited 
on the followingday. Isnotthisa mistake? I would 
suggest: (1) Reading of histories, biographies and 
travels, and good fiction. This would suppose that a 
library was either in the school building or available 
elsewhere. The books to be read shouldbe known to 
the teacher ; he should have a list of the names of 
pupils and of the books they draw ; they should write 
their impressions of each book; some time should be 
spent in attempting to point out what are good things 
ina book. (2) Writing of essays, letters, criticisms ; 
this will involve spelling and penning. (3) Numbers 
appropriate for the age, for example, in the fifth grade 
ten examples daily in the four rules. Suppose ten 
numbers similar to 162 to be added ; each to be mul- 
tiplied by 2; each to be divided by 2 ; the sum of the 
first five to be subtracted from the sum of the second 
five. ‘ 

It is a good plan to talk with pupils about their use 
of time at home ; a picture of Lincoln reading by the 
fireplace is a good one to exhibit. They should be 
questioned as to their employment of their spare time. 
And here it may be added that there is no spur to 
this work like the example of the teacher. If he lets 
them know in a casual manner that he is studying 
German or French they will, like Ophelia, conclude 
that he is not simply pointing out the road to heaven 
but actually traveling on it. 

From this it will be seen that the writer is a firm be- 
liever in directing the employment of the spare time 
of young people. Some day we shall have this taken 
up for the benefit of those not in schools, and in a 
very extensive manner too. 
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An Incident and What It Suggests. 


By Juniata Stafford, Chicago. 


During the dull days of February, “ when no spear of 
green is seen,” a gentle little boy of my acquaintance 
was presented with some twigs from “ real country 
trees,” by a lady who loves out-of-door things, and 
has a way of bringing them indoors for helpful pleasure. 
The boy lived in a crowded, poor section of our city ; 
and the twigs were especially dear to him because of 
this, added to the love he bore the giver. 

You may know, therefore, that when he divided 
them into two portions—each with a twig of soft maple, 
of hickory, of elm, and lilac—and carried one portion 
to his teacher, he was giving of his dearest treasure. 
They were carefully done up in paper, and handed to 
her with the words, “I brought you some twigs,” and 
a happy look in the expectant eyes. 

The teacher took the little parcel with a unctory 
“Thank you!” laid it on her desk, unopened, and there 
let it lay all day! When the little fellow went home 
at night he said to his mother, “ She never opened it at 
all! It was lying on her desk, all shut up, when school 
was out.” 

All that beauty still shut up! Instead of a glass or 
bottle of water with twigs in it, with leaf and flower- 
buds unfolding in dull February days, to the delight 
of watching eyes, instead of this picture, which was in 
the little boy’s mind, there was only an unopened 
—, that he knew had gone into the waste-basket a 
ittle later. All that generous thought unrecognized 
and unused! 

Instead of the jcy of a gift-receiving in its true sense, 
of the sharing and using of the gift, of the »leasure of 
seeing others’ pleasure—instead of all this in the little 
boy’s heart, there was a hurt too deep to be ever iur- 
gotten. 

Because of this incident, which is only typical of 
many, many such, I wish to do a little toward remedy- 
ing a thoughtlessness that is farther-reaching in its 

ects than we are apt to know; and to show the way 
to kind and delicate thoughtfulness. 

Delicate is exactly the word and attitude of mind 
and heart that we most need to carry into our school- 
rooms; and through it will come a mighty force—deli- 
cately strong to sway, and guide, and win our little 
peor’. We hear much of child study from books and 
ectures, but it is well sometimes to forget it in a scien- 
tific sense and grasp it in a heart sense; and to let the 
children feel this. it harms them to feel it in a merely 
intellectual sense; and, after all, it is because that is 
a the haijf-true way, for either child or teacher. 

o go back to gift-giving and receiving: It is well 
always to receive whatever a child brings in the spirit 
in which it is given; to add to its material worth or 
wor‘lilessness this spiritual value. Very awkward it 
may be sometimes, requiring patience, discrimination, 
discipliw‘ng of self, ingenuity in using and seeing the 
possibiities in what may appear at first mere “ clutter,” 
and, last of all, the kind disposal of the rubbish when 
day is done. 

e waste-basket is an easy way out for the teacher; 
and, perhaps, in some schools, it might be all right; 
but in the school in which I gained most of my experi- 
ence, it was this way: The janitor had assistants— 
sometimes large boys or girls, older brothers or sisters 
of the pupils; and treasures from the waste-basket were 
matters of property and comment, of value out of all 
‘ne conten to their worth, it would seem to us. They 

one way or another of knowing about these things; 
and I have no doubt feelings were hurt over and over 

in, as well as delight given by the re-distribution 
these treasures, by those in transient power. 

My only feasible plan was to do them up neatly in a 
paper, carry them away, and dispose of them 
im some garbage or ash box along the road 
home. It was a trouble to me, in one sense, 
but it saved a trouble—a real trouble—to the 
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children, in another. Sometimes parents have said to 
me, “ Don’t it bother you to have Tommy bringing 
you things? He’s crazy to do it, because he says you 
are to get them. I know they are only rubbish, 
but he thinks they’re fine!” 

What could I reply to such a question as that? Was 
it not, in itself, a reply to my own often discouraged 
question, “Is it worth while?” Truly, friends, delicate 
kindness is always worth while. 

I remember that one time there was a new and rag- 
ing fashion in confectionery—tiny patty pans, con- 
taining a glutinous syrup, covered with hard su 
crust, into which was thrust a tiny tin spoon. All thi 
delectableness was sold for a penny. Pennies grew 
on bushes, I believe; for, no matter how poor the dis- 
trict, such things will call into sight a wealth of pennies. 

First, one child, who thought her little empty, scal- 
loped pan was as pretty a thing as she ever saw, pre- 
sented me with it. I thanked her with a smile. From 
that time on,each morning and each afternoon brought 
me gifts of little pans and spoons. I calmly brought 
out a good-sized box, set it at the rear of the platform, 
and put therein my gifts. My long-cultivated, utili- 
itarian ingenuity showed me what to do with them: 
they went into a big Christmas box sent up to a north- 
ern Indian Reservation, and were a source of the keen- 
est delight to the girls and boys who played with them. 
My little pupils were told of this, and were glad. I 
like to look back on that part of this experience; but 
I try to forget my repugnance to the sticky little pans 
and spoons as first received! 

Surely you will know why I have told this bit out of 
my own experiences—not because it was unusual, but 
because it is typical of many that come into every 
teacher’s school life, and may prove a helpful hint. 

The children do recognize the applied Golden Rule. 
They grow more delicate in their kindness as the 
pee is delicate in her recognition of their often 
crude expression of it. The returns are large on both 
sides. Love and happiness take the place of mere tol- 
eration. Life, light, spirituality, growth, all these come 
from delicate culture of the finer things of school and 
heart. 

» 


Buttercups and Clover. 


Down on the desk she laid her head, 
The starting tears concealing; 

Down in her heart, the ache was there, 
The dreary, homesick feeling. 


The little mistress, all alone, 
Felt friendless and forsaken; 

The -* drudgery of life 
Had all her courage taken. 

“ Nobody cares!” she whispered low; 

She certainly was crying; 

She listened to the plaintive breeze 
That through the pines came sighing. 


She heard a noise, and some one now 
Was through the en —-. 
then was standing by her r, 
Just at her elbow, talking. 


“ Please, teacher,” said a childish voice— 
What was it Jack was saying? 

“You looked as though your mother would 
Not let you go out playing; 


‘ “TI thought that you was feeling bad, 
And that you'd like some candy; 
But when I hunted in my Some 
There wa’n’t a penny dy; 
“ And so I went and brought you these, 
Just buttercups and clover!’ 
Her tears were falling on the flowers, 
But soon the shower was over. 


He pointed to the buttercups— 

“You see, I play they’re money!” 

Then showed her, in the clover blooms, 
How she might find the honey. 


“ Dear little Jack!”—some one did care! 
She kissed him three times over; 
The whole room seemed to be in bloom 
With buttercups and clover. 
—Arthur Ward in “ Youth’s Companion,” 
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Primary Reading. 
By E. W. Cavins, Normal School, Normal, Illinois. 


Reading is a most difficult subject to teach, yet, as Wm. T. 
Harris says: “ Learning to read and write should be the lead- 
ing study of the pupil in the first four years of school. Read- 
ing and writing are not so much ends in themselves as they 
are means for the acquirement of all other human knowledge. 


THE OBJECT OF READING 


is to get thought from the written or printed page. When 
children start to school, they have many ideas, and they can 
express them orally, but they are unacquainted with the writ- 
ten or printed sentences for the same thoughts. Before they 
can read, they must understand the symbols which express 
thought, 

BEGIN WHERE? 


Begin where the pupil now is; base instruction on his pres- 
ent knowledge. The judgment, for which the sentence 
stands, is the natural unit of thought for the child, so we 
should begin, not with letters, sounds, or words, but with the 
sentence. Moreover, the law relating to study requires that 
a thing be viewed as a whole before pointing out its parts. 

At the right time and in the right place we should give the 
children such aid in phonics as will enable them to interpret 
new words at sight, to use the dictionary, and to articulate 
distinctly. Children will finally learn to read phonetically, as 
we all do, whether they have special help or not, but method- 
ical instruction at the proper time will greatly accelerate the 
process. The form of the word should also be taught, and on 
its first presentation in the sentence, making a strong and di- 
rect association of the written form with the idea for which it 
stands; but the most vital necessity of all, is that children 
should learn to read sentences as sentences, avoiding the ex- 
plosive, sledgehammer manner, I—see—an—owl. 

FIRST, THE THOUGHT. 


To get at the heart of the business, we should distinguish 
between the thought and the sentence which expresses it. 
Beginners should get the thought before encountering the 
sentence. This puts meaning into the process, and makes it 
real; otherwise, it results in a monotonous calling of words. 

Prof. Arnold Tompkins, of the University of Illinois, says: 

“The child knows how to read before he goes to school; 
he has the thought, and expresses it correctly; his inflection is 
perfect; he never misplaces a period or a question mark. What 
more is reading than getting the thought and expressing it 
correctly? The child does this before going to school, but 
there he very often unlearns to do it. The trouble lies in, that 
we place emphasis on the sentence, or medium of expression, 
rather than on the thought itself.” 

It is strangely true that the best way to master the sentence 
is to deal primarily with the thought. Great orators are men 
who have something to say. They become lost in the effect 
they desire to produce. Great statesmen have made them- 
selves famous by dealing with great questions in which all 
sight of the medium of expression has been lost. 

TALKING WITH THE CRAYON, 


Begin with the oral sentence, simple and interesting to the 
children. Put it on the board in plain, vertical script. Call it 
talking with the crayon. A number of sentences, in which the 
same words are repeated, but different thoughts expressed, 
should follow this one. 

Turning then from the sentence method to the word method, 
the teacher may make each sentence the basis of an analytic 
study, drilling on the words in the sentence. The sentence 
then becomes a valuable aid to the child in determining a par- 
ticular word. By repeating the sentence orally, and looking 
at the board, he soon learns to point out the words. 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEA AND WRITTEN FORM. 


But mastering the visible form of words and sentences is 
not the only thing to be done, as many suppose. It is very 
important, on the first presentation, to make a strong and di- 
rect association between the written form and the idea for 
which it stands. Include.in the first sentences names of famil- 
iar objects in the school-room, or which may be brought to 
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the class. Choose verbs whose use can be illustrated by the 
children. In such sentences, for example, as the following, 
associate the action with the sentence: “Get a book.” “Get 
a hat.” “Get a stone.” Let the children hold each object up 
near its name. Use the same objects in connection with other 
action words. After the act is performed, write the sentence. 

When the words have been learned, at least by some of the 
class, write the sentence, and ask all who can read it to do 
what the crayon says to do. Many adjectives and adverbs 
may be illustrated in connection with the words they modify, 
Examples: “I hid the yellow ball,” “I found the big stone,” 
“ Run fast.” The purpose of such exercises is, not to help the 
children to understand the thought—any three-year-old could 
do that—but to make the written forms at once to suggest 
their ideas; to throw the weight of attention on the thought 
side; to make the children as little conscious as possible of the 
symbols, and, as a result, to do away with mechanical reading, 


ILLUSTRATE, 


As the work advances, it will be necessary to teach sentences 
which cannot be made real by experience in the class. - Pic- 
tures and conversation should be used to aid the imagination, 
and to call into upper consciousness former experiences of the 
children. The child gets his ideas through experience and 
sense perception. If the object or experience cannot be had 
in the class, then he must find a basis for his thinking in pre- 
vious experience. It is the business of the teacher to lead the 
child to bring them into upper consciousness. There is al- 
ways danger that he may not go back of the idea to the ob- 
ject or experience. Even adults find themselves, as did Ham- 
let, reading words, words, words. 


THE ART OF REMEMBERING. 


Cognizing and calling a word is not learning it, unless it is 
retained in memory. Dr. Samuel Johnson says: “ Interest 
is the mother of attention; attention is the mother of memory; 
to get memory, get her mother and her grandmother.” Now 
interest is found not so much in symbols as in the thoughts 
for which they stand; for this reason, we should endeavor 
to have the child meet the word at first, and as frequently as 
may be afterward, in its setting in a sentence, rather than 
isolated. For this reason, also, we should endeavor to get 
him to make a direct association of the written form with the 
object, act, or idea, for which it stands. 


REPETITION, 


“The mind’s power of retaining,” according to Dr. R. H. 
Quick, “depends on, first, the intensity of attention when the 
idea is first received; second, the length of time during which 
the idea has possession of the mind; third, the frequency of 
its renewal.” Learning the visible form of words and sen- 
tences depends on the memory. 

Let us take Dr. Quick’s statement as a basic truth. The 
first condition is met when a new word is presented in the 
sentence and associated strongly with the idea for which it 
stands. The second condition, “the length of time,” ete., is 
not so easily complied with by children, since they have not 
the power of continuous attention. But the third, “the fre- 
quency of renewal,” is quite as important in primary reading 
as the first. 

How shall this repetition be brought about? There are 
many teachers who secure it by drilling on the isolated words, 
adopting some such devices as the following, to promote in- 
terest: 

The teacher represents a ladder on the board and writes a word 
on each rung. he children try to go up and down this ladder 
without falling off. She hastily sketches a tree and writes words 
to represent birds on the branches. The children make them fly 
away by speaking their names. She writes words promiscuousl 


and gives each child a card on which is one of the words ; he finds 
it and calls its name. 


On the other hand, there is a large and respectable class of 
educators who believe that drills on mere words should be 
dispensed with. They believe with Col. Parker, that “the 
habit of pronouncing and learning words disassociated from 
the thought is one of the. most terrible evils of all teaching. 
The miserable oral reading, which is so common, is a direct 
product of this broken unity of action. The unnatural. and 
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monotonous tones of readers show that their attention is ab- 

sorbed in form, and in form alone—there is little or no free- 

thought action.” To bring about, then, the necessary repeti- 

tions, and that without drilling on mere words, calls for a 

variety of sentences, in which the same words are used fre- 

quently. i- 
A SUCCESSFUL PLAN. 

Another means of beginning the subject of reading I saw 
successfully illustrated by a teacher, who first told the children 
a story in such a way as to lead them to fully understand and 
appreciate it. She asked questions which led them to think 
and often to project the story themselves. It is high art to 
tell a story well. 

She then gave the children drawing pencils and paper, and 
asked them to illustrate the story—to tell it with pictures. 
They drew the objects and represented their ideas as best they 
could. Of course, their drawings were crude; often no one 
but the child who made it could interpret his own drawing; 
but he always could. Moreover, his explanation of his draw- 
ing revealed his understanding of the story. (‘The Youth’s 
Companion” instances the peculiar notion of the child who, 
in illustrating “The Old Oaken Bucket,” pictured three 
buckets; one, the old oaken bucket, another, the iron-bound 
bucket, the other, the moss-covered bucket. Three dots in the 
picture stood for the “loved spots which my infancy knew.”) 

When they had finished the drawings, they wrote the names 
by the objects in the pictures. Not being able to do this 
alone, they asked the teacher to show them such names as 
they needed. This she did on the board, and they made copy 
on their paper. The lesson concluded with a drill on the 
words written on the board. Each child learned four or five 
new words during that lesson. Moreover, it was enjoyable 
to the children; a very desirable end for a teacher to seek. 


* 
Study of the Weather. 


By Jenny S. Campbell, Washington, D. C. 
THE SYSTEM OF MAKING WEATHER MAPS. 

Every morning at 8 o’clock, Washington time (which is 7 
at Chicago, 6 at Denver, and 5 at San Francisco) observations, 
of the conditions of the air, are made at one hundred fifty 
siations throughout the country. By 8:25 they are reduced to 
cipher, and curing the next half hour, with right of way over 
all lines, negsages are exchanged between the various stations, 
such centers as New York and Washington receiving ai! ch- 
servations, while most smaller cities gain enough to allow 
them to publish a daily weather map. i 

In the forecasting room at the Central office in Washington 
four clerks sit before blank maps of the United States, upon 
which they will make charts to be used by the forecaster. As 
the reports come from the wires, a reader translates the cipher 
into intelligible figures and words, each clerk selecting the 
material necessary for his own chart. The first chart shows 
the change in temperature, and the second the change in the 
barometer during the preceding twenty-four hours. A third 
clerk makes two charts, one telling the humidity of the air, and 
the other the cloud area, with the kind, amount, and direction 
of the clouds at each station. A fourth constructs the general 
weather map, picturing, for each station, the air’s temperature 
and pressure, the wind’s velocity and direction, the fall of rain 
or snow since the last report, and the amount of cloudiness. 

THE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY IN FORECASTING. 


A forecaster must have a certain knowledge of several points. 


in order to predict the condition of the weather for the next 
twenty-four hours. He knows that low pressure and high 
pressure areas drift across the country from west to east, at 
the rate of about thirty-seven miles per hour in winter, and 
twenty-two in summer, and in alternate periods of about three 
days each, the low bringing warm weather, and sometimes 
rain or snow, the high following, with cooler, and probably 
fair weather. High-pressure areas, in drawing down, by a ver- 
tical action of their centers, the cold air from regions above 
the clouds, and causing it to flow laterally along the surface 
of the earth, sometimes become so intense in their motion as to 
draw vast volumes, called a cold wave. In low-pressure areas 
the air movements are exactly the reverse, the air being drawn 
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spirally inward, and ascending as it approaches the center of 
the low, at times causing rain or snow in cooling during its 
ascent. In brief, the statement of what the weather will be 
during the next twenty-four hours is made by carefully noting 
the developments and movements in the air conditions during 
the past twenty-four. 

Suggestions.—All these topics should be explained and en- 
larged upon by the teacher. For example, (1) develop the 
thought of the work of the telegraph in proving in the nine- 
teenth century what Franklin had divined in the eighteenth; 
also mention the work of Prof. Cleveland Abbe, in Cincinnati, 
before the establishment of the service; (2) explain the action 
of the barometer, and the meaning of “ high” and “low” pres- 
sure; (3) show how the air, pressing outward in all directions, 
under the influence of gravity, flows toward regions of less 
pressure, thus producing winds; (4) bring out the thought of 
nature’s wisdom, in providing alternate warm and cold waves, 
the former to moisten the earth and render it tillable, the latter 
to scatter carbonic and fetid gases, and invigorate man and 
beast; (5) a study of weather maps is profitable in showing 
how, and in what general direction waves travel; (6) the kinds 
of wind storms may be discussed in this connection. Prof. 
Moore classifies them, according to the diameter of the re- 
volving mass of air, as follows: Cyclones, 1,000 to 2,000 
miles; hurricanes, 200 to 500 miles; tornadoes, % mile to one 
mile. Their destructive power increases as their diameter de- 
creases. 

(7) A review of the uses of the service will lead the pupils to 
see its importance. One of the most practical services is the 
giving of flood warnings. At the junctions of main streams 
and large tributaries are central river stations, te which daily 
reports of the height of water are sent from the up-river sta- 
tions. The forecaster at each river center, considering the rain- 
fall, temperature, area, and slope of the water-shed, as well as 
the permeability of the soil, and knowing, from former exper- 
ience, the time necessary for the passage of flood-crests, can 
make forecasts of great value to those who have movable prop- 
erty on low ground near the stream. 

After this study, the pupil is prepared to write a good com- 
position on the workings of the weather bureau. 








From Frontispiece of ‘‘ The Primary School as it Was.” 








690 
The Study of Leaf Forms. 


The study of the various forms of leaves is always delightful 
to pupils. Very valuable observation work can be done by 
gathering the leaves of various trees and plants, the specimens 
to be brought by pupils, if possible, and identifying the forms 
by comparison with one another. The chart accompanying 
The Teachers’ Institute for March will aid in this work. As 
in all nature work, careful use should be made of the note- 
book. The following outline may be placed upon the black- 
board, to be copied into the note-book and filled out for each 
leaf identified: 


- Name of plant or tree 


1 * * * - * * * * 
2. Shape of Leaf ° . . . . . . . . - 
.* Location * * * * * * * * * * “ 
4. Date * ¢ + oa * aa * * * . . 


A REFERENCE LIST 


The following lists give a few well-known trees and plants 
whose leaves have the shapes illustrated on the leaf chart sent 
out with the April number of The Institute. It will be found 
that most leaves are ovate. The teacher might place these 
lists on the blackboard, and have the pupils copy them. They 
are not to be found in any publication in as convenient form 
as given below: 


OVATE (OVAL-SHAPED). 


Apple Pennyroyal 

Elm Trillium 

Locust Pea 

Buckthorn Bean 

Raspberry Pansy 

Boxwood Lady’s-Ear Drop 
Chickweed 


TRILOBATE (THREE-LOBED), 
Columbine 


Golden Currant 
Mignonette 


Tulip Tree 
ORBICULAR (CIRCLE-SHAPED). 


Nasturtium Creeping Trefoil 


Horseshoe Geranium Cabbage 
Round-leaved Pyrola 
OBLONG. 

Rhododendron aseay 
Mullein Swamp Huckleberry 
Horse Mint Fox Glove 
Wild Plum Swamp Rose 
Wild Black Cherry Oak 

ACEROSE (NEEDLE-SHAPED), 
Pine . Larch 
Hemlock Yew 
Fir Juniper 
Spruce 


RENIFORM (KIDNEY-SHAPED). 


ae 
Ground Ivy 
Bloodroot 


Canada Violet 
Scarlet Geranium 
Wild Ginger 


SAGITTATE (ARROW-SHAPED). 


Climbing False Buckwheat 


Arrow-head, Arum 
Arrow-leaved Tear Thumb 


Wild Morning-Glory 
LINEAR (LIKE A LINE). 
Butter-and-Eggs Onion 
Pin-Leaf Star of Bethlehem 
Carnation Rush 
Spring Beauty 
ELLIPTICAL{(ELLIPSE-SHAPED),. 


St. Johnswort Hydrangea 


@& MY LANCEOLATE (LANCE-SHAPED). 


Meadow Lily Willow 

Wild Sunflower Walnut 
Pipsissewa Sweet William 
Sumach Dwarf Primrose 
Mountain Ash Poison Hemlock 
Boneset Tobacco 
Fringed Gentian Snap Dragon 
Snake Head 


SPATULATE (SPATULA-SHAPED). 


Winter Cress 


Bluets (radical leaves) 
Hawkweed 
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HASTATE (SPEA R-SHAPED). 


Black Bindweed Purple Loosestrife 
Spinach 
CUNEATE (WEDGE-SHAPED). 
Water Pimpernel 
PALMATE (HAND-SHAPED). 


Horse Chestnut 
Melon 
Virginia Creeper 


Sugar Maple 
Lupine 
Castor Bean 
CORDATE (HEART-SHAPED). 


Common Morning-Glory Hollyhock 


Violet Brass Wood 
Lilac Pumpkin 
Poplar Sunflower 
Catnip Hazelnut 
Hepatica Rhubarb Colt’s Foot 
CONNATE, 
Honeysuckle (upper pairs) 
OBOVATE, 
Hickory Some Oaks 


» 


Some Common Insects. 
By Frank O. Payne. 


The study of insects in our schools has largely been the 
study of the larger and more attractive species, such as but- 
terflies, grasshoppers, and the larger beetles. The study of 
these consists, principally, of observations, conversation, 
sketches, and written descriptions of the insect by itself, with- 
out reference to its food or metamorphosis. 

The object the writer has in view is to outline a method of 
studying the living creature in its own habitat from day to 
day. To do this, it will be necessary to have some sort of 
cage or place of captivity for such insects as are tempted to 
escape; but for convenience, let it be desired to study such 
insects as do not easily escape. Of such are plant lice, geran- 
ium “worms,” and cabbage “ worms.” 

1. Plant Lice.—These are so abundant that no trouble can 
possibly be experienced in finding them. They may be found 
almost covering the tender shoots of many plants. Rose 
bushes often have thousands upon them. Select some small 
plant which has a supply of plant lice upon it. Transplant 
the plant to a large pot of rich soil, and bring it into the 
school-room. If a few ants can be observed as they crawl 
up the stem and get a drop of honey from them, it will 
prove of great interest to the pupils, and lead up to the name 
“ ants’ cows,” so frequently applied to plant lice. 

A simple magnifying glass is needed to study these tiny 
creatures. With the aid of the glass, the following points can 
be made out: 

(a) The body is short and plump. 

(b) There are two kinds, winged and wingless, and the lat- 
ter are most numerous. 

(c) The young are hatched in spring, and are all wingless 
females. These bring forth living wingless females, and these, 
in turn, do so likewise. This process is often repeated as 
many as fourteen times in a season. It has been found that 
each insect produces from fifteen to twenty per day. Reau- 
mur estimated that a single louse in the course of five genera- 
tions would produce six thousand millions of descendants. 
At the end of a season, when frosts admonish the aphides 
(plant lice) that summer is gone, they produce a brood which 
consists of both males and females. These lay the eggs for 
next season, which remain over winter, ready to hatch and 
repeat this marvelous multiplication another season. 

2. The Cabbage “ Worm.”—Take up a cabbage which has 
these creatures upon it, and plant in a box for study in school. 
The cabbage caterpillar, for it is mot a worm, will keep on 
feeding and growing, and all its transformations may be ob- 
served. 

When ready to undergo the metamorphosis, a net or screen 
may be put above and around the box, so that the butterfly 
cannot escape when he emerges from the cocoon. 

3. Similar methods may be employed in studying the geran- 
ium caterpillar. 
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Spanish Child Life. 


Men and women easily cherish hard feelings toward those 
with whom their country is at war. This is not so with the 
little people. An American child could enjoy rolling in the 
dust of a Spanish country road, with a Spanish boy or girl, just 
as much now as last year, before the war was dreamed of. This 
js at it should be, for Spanish children are our brothers and 
sisters just as much as are our friends in Germany or Japan. 
We can enjoy especially learning about them, since we have 
heard so much of life of Spanish soldiers and battleships. 

Let us go with a few of our Spanish friends about some city 
of their country and see what we can of their life. But first we 
must get acquainted. This boy with a red sash around his waist 
is Juan. Like most Spanish boys, he wears a striped mantle and 
has a handkerchief about his head. His sister Anita has on a 
short, gayly bordered skirt, gay stockings and slippers with a 
bow on the toe. She has flowers in her hair, always put in fresh 
every morning, though some of the poorer children wear paper 
flowers because these are less expensive than the real ones. She 
always carries a small fan. In fact almost every girl and woman 
in the country carries a fan with her wherever she goes. The 
Spanish fan opens and shuts quickly with a kind of jerk. The 
one who carries it keeps time to her talking by fluttering the fan. 

ABOUT A SPANISH CITY. 

The easiest way of going about the city is on a mule or a don- 
key.. Many of the streets are so narrow that even a donkey must 
go carefully and not stand crosswise on the street or he will bump 
his nose on one wall and switch his tail against the other. The 
Spanish donkey is a sure-footed little animal and though in a field 
or on a country road he may be rather frisky, on a mountain path 
he can always be trusted to move sedately, planting his sharp 
little feet so firmiy that he is in no danger of slipping. When 
used as a beast of burden, large baskets, called paniers are fas- 
tened to each side of his back. He becomes so used to these 
that he always walks on the outer edge of the mountainpath so 
that he may not strike the basket against the rocks. A donkey 
is so much more sure-footed than a man that if a baby is to be 
taken from one mountain village to another, it is almost always 
carried by a donkey. Our donkeys are decked out with the gay- 
est of trappings, since we are to go only on the city streets, but 
the mules to be used for mountain travel have to be fitted so that 
they need carry no ur secessary weight. 

As our donkeys jog along toward the market-place we watch 
the peasant women in their bright-colored gowns ; women of the 
higher classes with the black lace mantilla draped over their 
heads; men in short jackets, with yards of stuff tied around their 
waists which they use as a pocket in front; policemen with 
swords and pistols; dry, dusty streets and squares with a few 
trees that look almost dead from lack of water. The market- 
place is an open square with awnings put up by those who sell. 
All around are shops of the dealers in meat, salt fish, dried vege- 
tables and sausages. Fruit is heaped upon the ground; fish and 
meat are hung on pegs and are sold over a little counter. The 
shop-keepers are all dressed in white petticoats and baggy white 
calico trousers. They have no boots, but their bare feet are 
covered with strong hemp sandals. 


ORCHATAS AND OTHER THINGS. 


It is hot and dusty, so after going through the market-place we 
are rather thirsty. If we were in America we would dismount 
and get an ice-cream soda, but since we are in Spain we will have 
some sugared water and an orchata instead. Sugared water is 
the universal drink. For this the sugar is made into a puff like 
the little cakes that in America are called kisses. The puff is 
given us with a tumbler of water and aspoon. The sugar is so 
light that it disappears almost as soon as it is dropped into the 
water. An orchata is a kind of ice cream, made of a sort of 
creamy seeds rubbed into a paste and mixed with milk or cream 
and frozen. It is served ina tall glass with a number of little 
hollow rolls. One of these is pushed to the bottom of the glass 
and the orchata is sucked through it as the frozen mixture grad- 
ually melts. 

The national dish of Spain is a kind of stew called olla podrida 
or puchero. The writer of a book on Spain says that it consists 
of corned beef served in slices, placed on a dish in plenty of gravy, 
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with a heap of onions at one end of the dish, string beans at the 
other; on one side cabbage, on the opposite baked beans, and 
slices of sausage or tongue are placed about the edge. Vege- 
tables and fruits are abundant in the country, also fish. Nearly 
everything is cooked in olive oil and many dishes are seasoned with 
spices, peppers or garlic. There is little good butter; for milk, goats 
are driven from house to house each morning and milkedbefore the 
door. The people are fond of chocolate and it is said that they 
make it so rich that a spoon will stand up straight in the cup. 
The table manners, not only of the little children but of the older 
people are very bad. Many of them even eat with the knife and 
lean their elbows on the table! 


A SPANISH HOME, 


And now let us ride our donkeys to the home of Anita and 
Juan. Not far from the house is a public water fountain from 
which all the water is carried in large jars. Although there is 
public water in all parts of the city, pipes have been placed in 
few of the houses. As we enter the patio, or yard, the almond 
scent of the blossoms from many oleander trees is blown toward 
us by the breeze. The patio is the favorite place of all the mem- 
bers of the family during the the summer months. There Juan 
and Anita’s mother is sitting now, in the shadow of the balcony, 
fanning herself. The house ‘s built of stone and an entrance 
leads from the balcony into 2 large room open to the sky but 
with a beautiful tessalated floor. Various rooms open from this 
but as we come in from our ride very hungry, the dining-room is 
of special interest. The walls are pure white, making the room 
appear very cool. The long narrow table is decorated with silver, 
several bread plates, and dishes keaped with fruit. 


IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 


To-day is perhaps a holiday, but to-morrow means school again, 
so I am going to tell you about Juan’s school life. His breakfast 
consists of a cup of milk or chocolate and a biscuit. Immedi- 
ately after it is over the children start for school. Juan lives 
near enough so he can walk, but boys living out in the country 
often ride to school on mules. Three or four boys will mount a 
mule, one behind the other, while the driver runs along by the 
side. If the mule sees a nice dusty place in the road, down he 
goes, boys and all, for a roll. When he has rolled long enough 
he gets up, the boy remounts, and they start once more for their 
destination. Boys and girls have about the same studies that we 
do, only they seldom go for so many years, especially the girls- 
In fact, an education is considered of so little value that only 
about one-third of the grown men and women can even read. 

The children play the same games as their friends in America. 
They jump rope and play ball, climb trees and are in fact just like 
other boys and girls. The zambomba is a favorite toy. This is 
a kind of drum with a tube fastened to the center of the drum- 
head. When the tube is rubbed the most remarkable sounds are 
produced. Spanish children also enjoy playing with castanets— 
hollowed out pieces of ivory or wood which are fastened to the 
thumb and made to clatter together like our clappers. The 
guitar and the tambourine are Spanish and most of the girls 
leara to play them both. 


THE LITTLE KING. 


The Spanish king, Alfonso XIII., is a boy twelve years old. 
Of course he is not wise enough to manage the kingdom, so his 
mother, who is called the queen regent, takes his place until he is 
old enough to be king in fact as well asin name. Alfonso is not 
a very strong boy, but has a sweet disposition and is very kind- 
hearted. He lives in a beautiful marble palace at Madrid. Every 
morning after breakfast he goes out for a drive. While he is 
eating his breakfast a band plays beautiful music. As soonas it 
stops playing, the royal carriage is driven to the door, the young 
king and his mother come down the steps, the boy waves his 
hand to his sister who watches from an upper window, and they 
are driven away. 

When Christopher Columbus started on his voyage to the 
West, during which he discovered America, he sailed from 
Palos,a village of Spain. He went under the Spanish flag, and 
the money for the journey was given by the Spanish king and 
queen. So in a way, we owe our very country to the efforts 
of the Spanish people. 
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' Hints and Helps. 


Teachers who have any original devices or methods that have 
proved particularly successful are requested to send a briet de- 
scriptive note to the editor of 7he Yourna/, These notes must be 
limited to from 50 to 200 words. If the device is not original, the 
source should always be stated. 

Any two of the following books will be sent in return for each 
note printed : G. Stanley Hall's Story of a Sand-Pile, G. Stanley 
Hall's Contents of Children’s Minds, G. Stanley Hall’s Study of 
Dolls, Rooper’s Apperception, Browning's Aspects of Education, 
Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centuries, Lang’s Outlines of 
Herbart's Pedagogics. 





Talks to Pupils. 


Since the opening of my school term last September I have 
adopted a series of subjects, to be discussed on every Friday. 
Thirty minutes is given for the discussion and talking. I an- 
nounce the subject for the coming Friday, on Monday, thus 
giving the pupils ample time to study the subject thoroughly. 
These subjects are either historical, scientific, or geographical. 
The first fifteen minutes is given to the opening of the dis- 
cussion by myself, after which all the pupils are at liberty to 
question and discuss the facts pertaining to the subject. These 
questions and discussions are not only helpful to the pupils, 
but also to me. These discussions frove very interesting 
to the pupils, and seem to increase their love for the scaool. 


A Home-Made Aquarium. 


A leaflet for the use of public 
school teachers, recently issued by 
the Cornell university college of 
agriculture, gives directions for 
the making of an aquarium. The 
writer says : 

“An aquarium with living, mov 
ing insects in it is a very interest- 
ing ornament for the window-sill of 
aschool-room. A glass candy jar 
or even a butter jar may be trans- 
formed into such an aquarium thus: 
first, put into the jar a layer of sand 
about two inches deep; in this 
sand plant some small water weeds 
and then add a layer of gravel or 
pebbles; then nearly fill the jar 
with rain water, pouring it in care- 
fully so as not to disturb the plants. 
The plants will keep the water in a 
right condition for the water in- 
sects to live in; more water should 
be added from time to time to re- 
place that which evaporates. In such an aquarium place any 
insects found in water and watch their habits. 











Leaving the Room. 


The following plan of self-government has been in success- 
ful operation in my school (ages 6 to 13) for three terms and 
a half: The children had explained to them the necessity of 
the fewest possible interruptions during class recitations. Any 
pupil may leave the room or get a drink at his own discretion, 
provided no one else is out of his place at the same time for 
the same purpose. The children have been told that this priv- 
ilege will be continued to all who prove themselves trustworthy. 
The appeal to their honor has been the only restriction neces- 
sary. In one case only has the privilege of “ going out with- 
out asking” been withheld, and that for a single day. The 
offender was a little fellow of six. In larger schools, some 
method of registration might be necessary; but in my school, a 
glance shows who is present or absent. L. G. 

Canaseraga, NV. Y. 
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History of Our Times. 


Postal Officials Follow the Army. 


The military and naval movements along the South Atlantic 
coast have .materially increased the work of the post-office 
officials in the south. As soon as the troops get a foothold in 
Cuba, post-offices will be established there. The postal off- 
cials will follow the army. 


Hobson and His Heroic Crew. 


The act of Lieut. R. P. Hobson and seven other men jn 
running the collier “Merrimac” into the narrow channel lead- 
ing to Santiago harbor and sinking it where it would cause 
the most obstruction and prevent Admiral Cervera’s fleet from 
getting out, is considered one of the most heroic ever per- 
formed by our navy. The ship was run into the channel just 
at dawn, amid a shower of shots from the Spanish ships and 
forts, swung across the channel, and scuttled by the aid of an 
electric battery and torpedoes placed along the sides of the 
ship. Then the eight heroes took to the small boats, and find- 
ing that they could not get back to the American fleet, rowed 
directly to the Spanish flagship. Admiral Cervera, under a 
flag of truce, sent to Admiral Sampson recognition of their 
bravery and said they would be well treated and exchanged. 
The president will recognize their heroism by promoting them, 


The Death of Captain Gridley. 


Captain Charles V. Gridley, who commanded Admiral 
Dewey’s flagship the cruiser “Olympia,” in the battle of 
Manila, died June 5, at Kobe, Japan. It is said he had not 
been in good health for some time. Recently he was relieved 
of the command of the vessel on account of illness and was on 
his way home when he died. 


The Plague in the East. 


The plague is daily becoming worse at Hong Kong, Macao, 
and Swatow, and has just reached Wuchow. At Bombay and 
Calcutta the plague is worse than it was last year. Dr. Haff- 
kine, of Simla, India, has discovered a means of preventing 
the plague by inoculating patients. Tests show that inocula- 
tion proves efficacious nine cases out of ten. 


Gold in the Philippines. 


A pamphlet of Frank Karuth, of the Royal Geographical 
Society, just reprinted in U. S. consular reports, says that 
extensive deposits of gold exist in the eastern part of the island 
of Luzon, of the Philippine group. The mines are near the 
sea and assure a large output for many years to come. The con- 
tinuation of the auriferous formation has been found over a 
wide district. 


The Arrangement With the Seminoles. 


The arrangement of the Dawes commission with the Semi- 
nole tribe has been approved by Congress. There are at pres- 
ent 2,739 Seminoles, who have owned 375,000 acres of land, 
under patent issued Aug. 28, 1856, and who have $2,070,000 
to their credit in the national treasury. The agreement di- 
vides the land into three classes, appraised at $5, $2.50, and $1 
an acre, to be divided among the Indians, so that each one 
shall have an equal share in value. The allottees are to have 
the sole right of occupancy of the land during the existence of 
the tribal government. Land is set apart for a town site, 
churches, schools, etc., and a half a million of dollars for a 
school fund. When the tribal government ceases to exist, 
deeds are to be given for homesteads of forty acres, to be 
inalienable and non-taxable. The money of the tribe is to be 
distributed pro rata per capita. 


Making Progress at Manila, 


Hot fighting has been going on at Manila lately between the 
Spaniards and the insurgents. The latter are within four miles 
of the town. From Hong Kong it is reported that the city is 
likely to fall into Admiral Dewey’s hands before the arrival ot 
the troops, now on their way there. The Spanish captain- 
general wanted to surrender Manila to our admiral, but was 
dissuaded by his officers. Dewey reports that the insurgents 
have won several victories, and have taken prisoners about 
1,800 men and fifty officers of the Spanish troops not native 
The arsenal of Cavite has been prepared for occupation by 
United States troops on the arrival of transports. 


The Spanish Spy System in Canada. 


The finding of the letter of Lieutenant Carranza by United 
States secret-service detectives, at the headquarters of the 
Spanish-spy system in Montreal, has caused almost as much ex- 
citement as‘the publication of Senor de Lome’s letter some 
months since. The letter shows that Carranza and Senor du 
Bosc, former attache@nf the Spanish legation in Washington, 
have been operatings*..-ir Spanish information bureau in Can- 
adian territory for some time. Complaint has been made to the 
British government of the harboring of Spanish spies; that 
government is making an investigation, and will probably ex- 
pel them from Canada. 
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To judge from several letters received at this office, 
many teachers have had difficulty with their boys, 
owing to the feelings aroused by the war. While such 
matters need not be taken too seriously, it is felt that 
one point is worthy of serious consideration. Pupils 
have a right to expect of their teachers absolute loy- 
alty to the government of this country. God knows 
we have not rushed into this war with any feelings of 
vengeance ; it has been forced upon us by the attitude 
of Spain whose hardened sensibilities closed ear and 
heart to the sufferings of the oppressed Cubans. To 
an American, liberty is dearer than life, and his sym- 
pathies always go out to those whoare straining every 
nerve for the obtainment of a share of the political 
freedom we enjoy under Old Glory. 





On another page will be found an article headed 
“An Incident and What It Suggests.” This is a 
touching appeal to the sympathies of teachers, who 
are too apt to forget that they are dealing with human 
beings of delicate sensibilities. The secret of the long 
continuance of a mother’s influence lies just here, in 
her thorough understanding of the feelings of her boy. 
The article referred to is a brief chapter from the 
kind of child study that is of greatest value to the 
educators of the young. Leave the study of myopia, 
neurasthenia, and other physiological defects to school 
physicians and those who are specialists in patholog- 
ical diagnosis, and study the child himself, his human 
part, his feelings. If only one-half the effort spent in 
investigations of the physiological phenomena and 
psychical mechanics of children were given to the 
Sympathetic exploration of the world of feeling in 
which our pupils live, most of the criticisms now 
reaped by the schools would become idle and unjust 
gossip. Aim for the child’s heart—this is the first and 
greatest commandment. 





Two weeks from this date Zhe School Journal will 
issue its annual souvenir humber. Among its princi- 
pal features will be an interesting account of the work 
of the National Educational Bureau. Very few people, 
even among the educators of this country have any, 
‘dea of the scope of the organization and work carried 
on by this institution. The labor involved in the 
preparation of the circulars of information and the 
annual reports of the United States commissioner of 
education will be better comprehended and Dr. Har- 
ris’ services to the country more appreciated after the 


publication of Zhe School Journal's article. No satis- 
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factory account has ever been printed heretofore, and 
the editor feels sure that this feature will be a wel- 


come one to all subscribers. 





There is danger that the ease of operating the bi- 
cycle and the pleasure derived from its use will ob- 
scure the physical injury which often arises. It appears 
that many men who would enlist as soldiers are re- 
jected for defective heart action and curved spines 
resulting from using low handle bars and trying for 
great speed. Principals of several college preparatory 
schools write that round shoulders are steadily on the 
increase among their pupils, and that unhygienic po- 
sition on the bicycle is largely responsible for this. 





Among the appointments by President McKinley 
announced in the papers as Zhe School Journal goes to 
press is noticed that of Miss Estelle Reel, state super- 
intendent of public instruction of Wyoming, as super- 
intendent of Indian schools. If this is correct, Dr. 
W. N. Hailmann has been removed from office. If 
office jobbery is allowed to press into the educational 
work carried on under the national government, the 
N. E. A. has serious work before it at the next meet- 
ing in the City of Washington. Dr. Hailmann has 
done a wonderful work in the civilization of the In- 
dians and his removal will not be passed over in 
silence, no matter how high the noise and excitement 
of the war may run. Personal influences have guided 
Mr. McKinley in a number of appointments, but it 
was believed that in educational matters at least, the 
cry and hue of partisans would have no effect. It is 
still hoped that the newspaper reports are incorrect. 

Later—The removal of Dr. Hailmann has been 
confirmed. To Miss Reel’s credit be it said that she 
has steadily declared her admiration of Dr. Hailmann 
and his work and she was unwilling to be considered 
a candidate so long as he remained at his post. It 
was only in view of the fact that a change was to 
be made anyway that she was willing to apply for the 
appointment. 








Blackboard Design for June or July. 














A Tour of School Visitation. 


During the past six years, Professor Edward R. Shaw, Dean 
of the New York University School of Pedagogy, has made 
an annual tour of visitation of schools either in Europe or 
some part of the United tSates. Last year he visited Brook- 
line, Boston, Cambridge, Springfield and the Framingham, 
Westfield and Oswego normal schools. He has just returned 
from visiting this year the schools at Utica, Batavia, Buffalo, 
Detroit and Chicago. In an interview with a representative of 
The School Journal, he expresses himself as greatly pleased with 
the exactness, clearness and definite results achieved in the Ba- 
tavia schools under Supt. John Kennedy. Supt. Kennedy is 
one of the giants among the educational pioneers in New York. 
Fifteen years ago he was known as one of the ablest institute 
conductors and lecturers in this state. 

At Detroit Professor Shaw confined his time to what has be- 
come quite widely known as the “Modern Culture Epochs 
School,” because of a recent work published by the principal of 
the school, Miss Harriet M. Scott, entitled “Organic Educa- 
tion.” The school is in reality the city normal training school 
of Detroit. Dr. Shaw said that the work there is the most 
original and carefully worked-out experiment in pedagogy he 
has ever studied. One marked result of the course of study 
there, is its effect upon the characters of the boys and girls 
who attend the school. Another marked outcome is the appre- 
ciation which the children in the upper grades show of Ameri- 
can institutional and social life and their understanding of this. 

Professor Shaw spent a week in the Chicago schools and 
speaks in very warm praise of the spirit, the earnestness, and 
progressive attitude of the superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. ‘‘The schoolmaster,” he says, “is truly abroad in the 
schools of that city.” On the material side he found abundant 
floor space, nearly 18 square feet for each pupil, and excellent 
ventilating systems. In handling pupils large individual liberty 
is allowed each child. This was especially noticeable. 

Considerable attention was given to an examination of the 
results achieved by the use of the Speer method of teaching 
Arithmetic. Dr. Shaw says that the practical outcome in the 
results which he witnessed were startling and surprising to a 
degree, and he regards the method as a great idea, a distinctly 
new contribution to pedagogy, and one which must profoundly 
influence and change the teaching of arithmetic in this country. 


Methods in Primary Arithmetic. 


Hartford, Conn.—At the recent meeting of the Hartford 
County Teachers’ Association, Miss Walter, of the state normal 
school, gave a talk on preparatory work in arithmetic in the 
primary grades. She said that the ‘work should have as definite 
euds, practical value, and accuracy in thought and statement. 

The bane of grammar school work is the inaccuracy with the 
fundamental operations. The pupils seem satisfied if the work 
is approximately correct. The teachers should give the chil- 
dren a mental bias toward exactness. To do this, care must 
be taken in the selection of materials. Accepted standards, 
such as linear, square, and cubic measures, together with the 
units of liquid and dry measures and avoirdupois weight, offer 
abundant material for practical exact work. 

In early years, objects should be given to the pupils which 
have in themselves some value. Measures have this value. 
The natural approach to number is through the concrete. 
The second step is that of comparison. No very accurate or 
complete knowledge of an object can be obtained without 
viewing it in its relation to other objects. Thus, the pupil is 
brought face to face with an accepted standard, and is not left 
to his own individual notion of value. The third step is ap- 
plying, as in problem work in construction. 


The Boston Normal School Discussion. 


Boston, Mass.—The vote in the Boston school committee 
for the abolition of the city normal school, as noticed in these 
columns last week, has stirred up a tempest in Boston. 
Charges and countercharges are made, and much confusion 
is the result. But the situation seems to be this: For twenty 
years, there has been an element which has tried to get the 
control of the school into the hands of the state. The state 
board of education proposes to contribute half a million dol- 
lars for a new school building. The school committee of the 
city has now voted in favor of this plan; but protests have 
sprung up from all sides. It is claimed by the friends of the 
school that advantage has been taken of the absence of its prin- 
cipal, Dr. Larkin Dunton, that the clique who are down on the 
school object to it because it educates teachers from the hum- 
bler and less refined walks of life; that these people want to 
establish the school in the more aristocratic surroundings of 
Cambridge or Brookline. Already petitions for hearings are 
circulating, and one hearing has been held at the state-house. 
Supt. Seaver and Edward Everett Hale are said to be friends 
of the school, and working for its retention. 

On the other hand, there is a large constituency in favor of 
its abolition. It is claimed that the character of the work done 
in the school is poor; that the teachers have to be employed 
in the Boston schools when they -are not fitted for such posi- 
tions. The school is in the attic of the Rice grammar school, 
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and is almost as bare of equipment as a school in the 
early part of the century. The opponents of the school 
claim that state control would take it out of the rut, open it to 
the admission of fresh ideas from outside the city limits, and 
give Boston the best teachers from the entire state. It would 
also, they say, do away with the political influence which 
abounds at present in the selection of teachers. 


Illiteracy in Wisconsin. 


Madison, Wis.—The superintendents and high school prin- 
cipals recently held their second annual convention in this 
city. Pres. Adams, of the university, declared his disbelief in 
the report of the state superintendents of California that Wis- 
consin stands near the foot of the list of states in the percentage 
of illiteracy. Prof. Stearns, of the pedagogical department of 
the university spoke in this connection of the commendable ac- 
tivity in the high schools, but admitted a disgraceful apathy in 
the elementary schools. He urged that the University Summer 
school for teachers be better patronized. 


The Ontario Curfew Act. 


The curfew law of Ontario, Canada, is considered the best 
yet enacted. It reads as follows: 

1. Be it ordained that it shall be unlawful for any child or 
children under the age of sixteen years to be loitering on the 
streets or elsewhere out of doors in this city in the night season 
after the hour of nine o’clock P. M., unless accompanied by 
parent or other adult guardian, or bearing a newly-written, 
signed, and dated statement from such parent or guardian that 
he is on an emergency errand. 2. Any child so found after the 
time appointed shall be liable to be warned by any constable 
or peace officer to go home, and if after such warning the child 
should be found loitering on the streets, such child may be 
taken by such constable to its home. 3. Any parent or guar- 
dian may be summoned for permitting his child to habitually 
break said by-law, after having been warned in writing, and 
may be fined for the first offense $1, without costs, and for the 
second offense $2, and for a third, or any subsequent offense, 


The curfew ordinance passed by a large number of cities 
and towns in this country makes the following provisions: 

1. Compelling officers of cities and towns to apprehend and 
restore to their homes all tramping and truant boys and girls. 
2. To prevent imprisoning youths in station-houses, jails, 
and work-houses with old criminals. 3. To protect children in 
dissipated and immoral homes. 4. That county commissioners 
open at their county seats or larger towns an intelligence 
office, where boys and girls can register for homes or employ- 
ment, free of expense. 5. Through state law or municipal or- 
dinances, compelling all youths, unless accompanied by parents 
or guardians, or absent on leave, to be at their own homes 
after late hours of the night (usually nine o’clock). 


Worcester Public Schools’ Exhibition. 


Worcester, Mass.—An exhibition of the public schools of 
this city will be held at the city hall during the week beginning 
June 6. The subjects represented or illustrated in the exhi- 
bition are kindergarten work, United States history, music, 
nature study and science, the architectural, mechanical, and 
freehand drawing of the evening drawing schools, arithmetic, 
algebra, language, writing, manual training, cooking, high 
school work in all departments, clay modeling, school appli- 
ances and devices, geography, spelling, drawing, physical 
culture, the work of the evening graded schools and the even- 
ing high school. 


New Jersey’s Schools. 


The annual report of the New Jersey state board of educa- 
tion shows that there are 1,288 graduates of normal schools 
and 253 graduates of colleges among the 5,869 teachers in the 
public schools of the state. The board recommends some 
legislation for kindergartens, since the necessity for them is 
every year more apparent. The per capita cost of the average 
daily attendance in Jersey City is $19.58. Jersey City spends 
over $319,000 for teachers’ salaries, and the value of her build- 
ings is $1,071,000. 

ew schools are being erected in the sixth, ninth, eleventh, 
and twelfth wards. Next year, $435,000 will be spent for new 
schools in the city. 

In the education of the deaf-mutes, the following extract 
from the report will be of interest, as showing a part of the 
process: 

“The teacher seeks only to lead the children’s thoughts 
and — toward expression into the familiar channels of 
daily life. Any subject that awakens interest is taken up—pert- 
haps the daily visits ofthe postman, with the occasional de- 
light of a letter from home. The active little fingers soon learn 
to shape the mail-bag and the uniform cap of the postman; 
to fold envelopes, and to enclose the letter; to cut out and 
affix the stamp, and to provide whatever else is necessary for 
the play. All the operations connected with the mail, from 
the writing of the letter to its final delivery, are gone through 
with the greatest zest. At every step the teacher uses lan- 
guage to give directions, to relate what has been done, and 
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uestions, The finger alphabet is the medium gener- 
ae as it is used with much more east than writing, and, 
our experience is, it cam be made more readily agreeable to the 
children than can — The pupils are not urged to try to 
commit any form of expression to memory, nor if an incorrect 
form is used is any further notice taken of the error than to 
substitute the correct form. In this way, the objects and occu- 
ations which take the child’s attention in his daily life at 
home or in the school come up, and are made the subject of 
conversation, and furnish practice for the child’s ingenuity in 
making models.” 


Chicago Principals Unsuccessful. 


Chicago, Ill.—The principals have been unsuccessful in their 
contention for a new maximum salary of $3,000 a year. Itis 
likely, however, that the majority will get a raise varying from 
$100 to $500, according to length of service. The present maxi- 
mum of $2,5e0 will remain as before. The proposed plan of 
grading for length of service will chiefly benefit the principals of 
the smaller schools. A principal who has served six years out- 
side the city will be given credit for half that length of time. 

Teachers will have the same voting power in the high school 
councils as their principals. Formerly the schools had one vote 
each. Now each delegate is to have a vote, thus —s the con- 
trol away from a, who, it was feared, would be the su- 
preme voice of their schools. 


The Twin Cities in Trouble. 


St. Paul, Minn.—First it was Minneapolis, now it is St. 
Paul, whose school system is threatened from a lack of money. 
It is doubtful if the schools can be maintained the full forty 
weeks. The legality of a further tax levy or a bond issue is 
doubted, and the prospect of four or five months’ vacation for 
the children looms in sight. The principals have voted to co- 
operate with the board and the public to keep the schools open, 
provided the efficiency of the schools is not impaired and the 
salaries not cut down. 


Brief Items of Live Interest. 


Chicago. Il].—The mayor’s educational commission to inquire 
into the best methods for public school management, is working 
hard on its plan. Pres. Harper intends to have the commission 
spend a week in retirement at Lake Geneva, there to evolve their 
plan from the data gathered. The report may be sent in on its 
return. 


It is reported that Grace Espy Patton, State Superintendent 
of Colorado, has secretly married abroad five years ago to 
Lieutenant W. H. Cowles, of the United States Army. They 
were, according to the report, re-maried recently in Chicago, 
goey to make sure that the marriage was legal in the United 

tates. ; 


Newburyport, Mass.—Joseph Cartland, a well-known edu- 
cator, died at his home June 1. He was for many years pres- 
ident of a Friends’ college in Pennsylvania, and his wife was 
formerly principal of the Friends’ school in Providence, R. I 
He was a cousin of the poet Whittier, who spent the last years 
of his life in Mr. Cartland’s home. Mr. Cartland was eighty- 
eight years of age. 


Leadville, Col.—John M. Whitton, Jr., fourteen years of 
age, and a member of school district No. 2, holds the state 
record for punctuality and attendance. His record is five 
years of attendance without a single absence or tardiness. This 
is not absolutely correct, for he lost four weeks in 1895 from 
being quarantined with scarlet fever. However, this cannot 
be charged to neglect of school duties, and the boy’s record 
speaks well for his perseverance. 


New York University School of Pedagogy. 


Dr. Charles H. Judd has been called to the chair of physio 
logical and experimental psychology in the School of Polen 
New York university. Dr. Judd has a remarkable record. fe 
was graduated from Wesleyan university with the degree of B. A. 
in 1894. During the three semesters immediately following grad- 
uation he was a student at the University of Leipzig, where in 
February, 1896, he made his degree of Ph.D. His thesis was a 
report of experimental investigations carried on in Wundt’s lab- 
oratory for experimental psychology. The thesis is upon the 
sense of touch and was published in the “ Philosophical Studies,” 
edited by Prof. Wundt. During the following semester he visited 
anumber of the German universities, including Jena. He also 
pares. with the co-operation of Prof. Wundt, a translation of 

” which appeared in Decem- 


undt’s “ Outlines of pees o 
ber, 1896. In the fall of 1896 he became instructor in philosophy 


at Wesleyan university. In addition to the titles already men- 
tioned Dr. Judd has published the following: Several reviews in, 
Vols. II., III., IV., and V. of the “ Psychological Review ;” Phil- 
osophy in the German Universities, “ Science,” Vol. II., No. 31; 
Wundt’s System of Philosophy, “ Philosophical Review,” July, 
1897; Some Facts of Binocular Vision, “Psychological Re- 
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view,” July, 1897; Binocular Factors in Monocular Vision, “ Sci- 
ence,” Feb. 25, 1898; The Visual Perception of Depth, (Report 
of the American Psychological Association) “ Psychological Re- 
view,” March, 1898; Rztinal Images and Binocular Vision, “ Sci- 
ence,” March 25, 1898: An Optical Illusion, “ Psychological Re- 
view,” May, 1898. 


New York City Notes. 


Mr. Albert S. Bickmore will give an exhibition to teachers 
of kindergarten and primary work at the American Museum of 
Natural History, Seventy-seventh street and Central park, 
west, Saturday morning, June 11, at 10:30. The exhibit will 
consist of illustrations designed for the lower grade pupils, and 
prepared in accordance with the provisions of chapter 362, laws 
of 1895. All kindergarten and primary teachers are invited 
to the exhibit. 

The board of education of Brooklyn, June 6, elected William 
A. Campbell. principal of P. S. No. 44, and Miss Evangeline E. 
Whitney, principal of P. S. No. 82, associate superintendents oj 
public instruction. The salary of the associate superintendents 
1S $4,500 a year. 





Supt. Cyrus G. Smith, of district 7, in the old town of Jamai- 
ca, and forty-four other school employees in the district, have 
made application in the supreme court for a mandamus, to 
compel the auditor of the New York board of education to 
audit their pay-rolls from February to May, 1898. Their sal- 
aries were increased December 28, 1897, and paid at the new 
rate during December and January. They have not been paid 
since. Decision was reserved. 


Between three and four thousand teachers of the borough of 
Brooklyn took an excursion last Saturday up the Hudson to 
Empire Grove, on the steamer General Slocum. Among those 
who went were Associate Supt. Felter, and Principals Haaren, 
Weed, Smith, Shallon, Lyon, Stebbings, Imlay, McCabe, Bush, 
and Gunnison. 


May Pay Teachers Who Go to the Front. 


The corporation council has given an opinion to Pres. Hubbell, 
of the board of education, that the board has a right to excuse 
with full pay teachers who are members of the national guard, 
ordered to active duty, or teachers who have volunteered to go to 
the front, with these restrictions : 

“*y, No person who has special duties, and whom it would be 
impossible to replace during his absence, should be excused by 
the school booed. 

“2, No person should be excused with full pay unless there is 
some special reason for his absence, arising from the character 
or value of his services to the government.” 

The corporation council says that the board cannot hire sub- 
stitute teachers in the place of those who go to war, because there 
is no money with which to pay their salaries. 


Male Teachers and Promotions. 


At a well-attended meeting of male teachers, held at P. S. 
No. 40, Tuesday, it was unanimously resolved: 

“That male assistants now in New York public schools 
having served for two years at any specified salary should be 
allowed, as under the present schedule, to apply for the next 
higher grade of salary.” 

The meeting was unanimous in prefering the promotion plan 
of the present salary schedule to the time limits imposed by the 
committee of the borough school board. 


Additional Manhattan-Bronx Notes, 


The following named have just been appointed regular teach 
ers: P.S. 21, Paulene Adler: P. S. 30, Gertrude L. Blood; P. S 
57, Irene Duffy. 

The school board has ene a resolution that all women 
teachers of fourth and fifth year classes shall be given $60 
above the regular schedule salary for teaching boys and $30 above 
the schedule for teaching mixed classes, the extra pay to begin 
from March 1, 1898, and to continue until the new salary sched- 
ule is adopted. 


The committee on teachers of the school board recommends 
that teachers absent from duty may be excused with pay onl 
when their absence is due to serious personal illness or in obed- 
ience to the process of a court or on account of contagious dis- 
ease or the closing of the schools by the board. [If ill, the teach- 
er’s application for salary must be endorsed by the principal and 
borough associate superintendent in charge of the school. 


Mr. Burlingham has given notice that associate superintend- 
ents in place of Albert P. Marble and Clarence E. Meleney will 
be elected by the Manhattan-Bronx borough school board at a 
meeting to be held June 15. The terms of the above named sup- 
erintendents expire July 1. They will probably be re-elected. 


At the meeting of the central board of education Wednesday 
$16,566 was voted for repairs and alterations on public schools 
7, 19, 22. 23, re 36, 71, 75, 79, 92, and 108. Hannah M. Findley 
and Ama B, Conklin were retired upon half pay. 










































































Supt. Search on Individuation. 


Supt. Preston W. Search, of Holyoke, Mass., states in his 
annual report, the purpose of his administration as follows : 
1. The school is for the child, not the child for the school. 

2. In the culture of children and of men, the individual must 
be the unit of consideration. To that end, school practices 
and school methods must unbend themselves, in order that his 
interests may be conserved. The school must meet him at 
the door of personal needs. There must be the adaptation 
of exercises to make strong wherever is weakness; this is sci- 
entific training. There must be opportunity for development 
along the lines of nature’s trend; this is God’s plan. There 
must be the opportunity for advancement, under intelligent di- 
rection, according to individual strength and necessities; this 
is the pupil’s divine right. There must be the discovery of a 
future for each and every child; this is the teacher’s mission. 

3. Every complete education must comprehend man’s rela- 
tions and obligations to his fellows, but this is in perfect ac- 
cord with the doctrine of individualism. Church, national, 
and community strength is ever 5 ogre fundamentally on 
the perfection of the individual. These two great principles, 
the sociologistic and individualistic, are complementary 

arts of a symmetrical whole, and must stand forever together. 

is obtains now in the kindergarten, and it should extend 

itself into every school department, including the college and 
university. 

4. The pupil is entitled to all that is best in individuation, 
in the group for presentation, and in the class by interchange. 
This is the application of school endeavor to the highest pro- 
tection of individual interests. It is individualism, and marks 
its superiority over individuation, which is only a part of the 

ater whole. The individual as the unit, with opportunity 
or the correction of weakness, for trend, and for advance- 
ment; the group as the flexible convenience of the day; the 
class as the opportunity for the presentation of broad basic 
principles, and for the interchange and discussion of findings; 
—these three constitute the trinity of elements which must for- 
ever determine all school-room policies. There are schools 
where this is the privilege of decrepits and defectives; but 
every principle of justice demands it should be the right also 
of the strong and vigorous, who never arise so high in life as 
when given opportunity to specialize and to achieve along 
the lines of nature’s strength. 

5. All safe work in this high plan of education must origi- 
nate in an intimate knowledge of the child: must proceed from 
a recognition of self-evident needs, and reach realization 
through scientific adaptation of definite means to definite ends. 

6. This calls for the teacher of love for the work, of broad 
training, of original methods, and of intelligent devotion to 
child study. No school plan can ever rise higher than the 
teacher. It must operate with the teacher as director, experi- 
mentor, as discoverer, and as judge; and, therefore, as the out- 
working of a scientific a soap must have time for its reali- 
zation which can never be the same in all schools. 


Baltimore’s Civil Service Rules. 


Baltimore, Md.—Essential features of the amended civil ser- 
vice rules for the appointment and promotion of teachers in 
the public schools are given in the “Sun” as follows: 

Teachers morally and physically competent are to hold their 
positions during good behavior and efficiency. Graduates of 
the City college, high schools, and normal school, who ob- 
tain the required average and those who pass the examinations 
shall be eligible for position as teachers. Graduates of the 
Polytechnic institute may be selected for any position in that 
school or in the Colored Manual Training school. Graduates 
of the colored high school who obtain the required average 
and colored applicants who pass the examination shall be elig- 
ible for positions in colored schools. 

A list of eligible teachers is to be made by the superintend- 
ent, in the order of merit, the one having the highest average 
to be first, and so on to the lowest. When a vacancy occurs 
below first assistant in a grammar school, or below principal 
in a primary school, the teachers below the vacancy are to be 
moved up accordingly. In such a case, the last position in the 
—- school is to be filled by transferring some teacher 
rom a primary school, and the lowest position in the primary 
school is to be filled from the eligible list. The average of 
those on the eligible list who fail to secure an appointment 
are to be advanced two units the first year, three units the 
second year, and five units the third year, when no further 
advances are to be made. 

Every appointee is to serve a probationary period of twelve 
months, and reports as to his or her fitness are to be made at 
the end of every ninety days by the superintendent of instruc- 
tion and the principal of the school. A vacancy in the posi- 
tion of first-grade teacher is to be filled from among the teach- 
ers in the school by the superintendent, assistant superintend- 
ent, and principal, and by the board, if they cannot agree. 
Promotions are to be made from the primary grade to princi- 
palship of the same primary school. The promotion to first 
assistant in a female grammar school is to be from the oldest 
second assistant in point of service. From first assistant the 
promotion is to principal. 

When a new school is to be organized, teachers are to be 
selected by a suitable examination for each position at which 
teachers with the requisite number of years of successful ser- 
vice may qualify themselves for promotion. 
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Letters. 


Prof. McMaster on History Teaching, 


I believe that the article by Prof. McMaster, in The Schoo} 
Journal of May 21, is unsound, because it shows a misapprehen- 
sion as to the scope of a child’s mind. Though it is undoubt- 
edly true that the historic ideal is to concern itself, not with 
individuals, but with peoples, not with stray events, so much as 
an examination of the chain of which they form the causal or 
resultant links, nevertheless, it is true that immature minds 
cannot seize the bird’s-eye view and intelligently appreciate, for 
example, how the Revolution really was brought about; i.e, 
because our forefathers must have a government of their own 
making, embodying their own ideals. The child with a mind 
that can appreciate the causal relations of history—not merely 
recite a fixed form of sequences taught by the teacher—need 
not attend school. Alas! Our grown men and women learn 
these things only too painfully! 

I fear that Prof. McMaster does not understand all we are 
trying to do. Some things our children learn—as that the 
North and South represented a different social condition in 
their Western expansion. We depend on administrations and 
dates as helps to memory—few teachers, I believe, ever fail to 
take up, secession, for example, without showing its connection 
with the cotton gin. ; 

In a word, we share cause and effect where it is obvious, but 
we do not teach historical science well, because we remember 
that American history offers richer lessons to the child mind. | 
am rusty on Herbart, but I believe he would have Homer for a 
book, because of the inspiration of its heroes; not for its les- 
sons on Grecian armor or Trojan defenses. Let us “ segre- 
gate” the lives of heroes, and if they are out of proportion to 
their time, no harm will be done. think a few scattered bi- 
ographies will offer such examples and lessons as will make 
better men and women than the finest apprehension of the 
relative unimportance of any one man to the race. Historical 
accuracy on finer points is not all, or even a great part, of what 
we seek, and the figure of Wm. Penn’s dividing land fairly and 
honestly is, perhaps, a better lesson than Prof. McMaster sus- 
pects. Biographies are greater than events, and children can- 
not see with men’s eyes, and we should not reduce an imagina- 
tive power to force an exercise of reason which will become 
fuller and stronger with maturer years. 

Albert Shiels, New York. 


My Class of Gamins. 


It was a sultry afternoon of a day late in May. The school 
room windows and door were wide open, but still the blessed 
breeze came not. Stretched out before the teacher’s desk, a 
class of thirty children, seven of whom are girls and the re- 
maining twenty-three are boys, and such boys. The teacher, 
myself, a poor tired woman, at the desk. The boys, street 
boys of the most pronounced order, had been very trouble- 
some all the morning, but still under control; this afternoon 
the restlessness of the morning had developed into positive dis- 
order, almost revolt. Pasqaule, a boy with a pair of glorious 
eyes that had “Southern Italy” written in their midnight 
depths, was intermittently engaged in kicking the boy in front 
of him when he thought I was not looking his way. The 
kicked boy had the heavy brows and fiery temper of a bandit. 

Tomaso, another son of Italia had taken his slate pencil, tied 
a string to it and thus constructed a sling which he used as 
an instrument of torture, striking the children on the head. 
I sprang up from my chair feeling something new must be 
tried. “Children,” I called, “take up your slates and pencils, 
now write something on your slates that you can do, 
that you can act out, you know.” A _ second’s pause, 
then a little brown hand was raised, and the owner of 
it asked, “Teacher, may I put something about my 
blacking box?” He was a bootblack and always brought 
his box and brushes to school and carried them out to 
work after school. Permission was given and _ scribbling 
for five minutes ensued. The bootblack being called upon, 
sprang to his feet and shouted: “Shine, 2 cents a shine, for de 
best shine in town.” Upon handing me his slate I read, “I 
can call shine.” 

Pasquale’s turn then came. He seized his slate and book 
and shouted, “Extra, extra, all the news dat ever was and all 
dat ever wasn’t in dis paper, extra.” Fine commentary upon 
the yellow journals. Pasquale’s slate being handed in, pre- 
sented the legend: “I can scream extra.” 

Yet another boy arose and said in tragic tones, “Yes, my 
friends, I tell you I would spill my blood for my country, 
every drop of dat blood, sir.” This boy, by name Salvatore, an 
Italian of decided hue, had written upon his slate, “I can tell 
what I see when I go to the show.” 

By this time every child in the room was alive and bright, 
no disorder, but vivid interest. I never imagined there was so 
much dramatic power in the little gamin crowd. I know, of 
course, this exercise is not a new one, and many teachers have 
tried it, but this was my first attempt in this line and I have 
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: ercise often since, particularly on long weary days, 
tied te boys were more than usually restless and trouble- 
b e. The experiment has never failed in interesting and 
timing them. —M. G. Latterie, New York. 





A New Method in Geography. 
By Sanford Niles, Minn. 


I have lately investigated a method of teaching geography 
which is so unique in character and satisfactory in the results 
obtained that I believe some account of it will prove of interest 


to teachers generally. : 

The method originated and is now in use in the city schools 
of Lake Geneva, Wis., under direction of Supt. A. F. Bartlett. 
It is based upon the truth of the following propositions: 

1. The foundation essentials of geographical knowledge, as 
form, position, comparative size, relation, are best acquired 
from a map, and, however learned, are always remembered by 
means of a mental map-picture. 

2. This mental picture is rendered more definite and perma- 
nent by use of the hand in forming it. 

3.. By copying a picture until it can be reproduced readily in 
absence of the original, a mass of details as to form, size, 
relation of parts is mechanically acquired that would be ab- 
solutely beyond the power of the memory to retain, or even 

p from description alone. The memory is thus actually re- 
lieved of burden. 

4. Correct notions of the parts in relation to themselves and 
the whole can only be obtained from a view of the whole. The 

icture should be drawn as a whole, to give correct notions 
of relations of parts. 

(The fact that the first primary child, soon after entering 
school, writes sentences in script without knowing a letter, sug- 
gested that drawing simple outline maps is not beyond the cap- 
ability of children of the lower grades. The chief object of the 
method is to get a picture of the world, as shown by the hemis- 
phere maps, indelibly impressed on the mind of the pupil. 
This is accomplished by requiring him to draw outline maps 
of the hemispheres, adding details gradually and in order of 
importance. Care is taken to draw all maps of separate coun- 
tries on the same projection, so they will fit in the hemisphere, 
and on the same scale where two or more maps are drawn at 
the same time. Thus, correct notions of form, size, etc., are 
always kept before the mind of the pupil. 

This method is not to be confounded with map drawing as 
usually understood. The aim here is to secure a world picture, 
and not that of an isolated continent or country. 

To be more explicit, the grand divisions of the western hem- 
isphere are drawn together in simple outline in a circle, with 
equator and central meridian indicated, or in hemisphere. In 
like manner, the eastern hemisphere is drawn. To secure ac- 
curacy of form, the grand divisions are practiced on separately. 
Some of the more important bodies of land and water already 
drawn are named, and other features, such as islands, rivers, 
mountains, cities, etc., added from time to time, proceeding 
from the greater to the less, but keeping work on both hemis- 
pheres along together, so as to retain the world-view, con- 
stantly in the mind of the pupil. The zones are marked off, 
and later the ocean currents and winds are indicated; also the 
lines of latitude and longitude. Relief maps are made of the 
continents, and all countries marked off. Later still, the coun- 
tries are taken up separately and studied in detail. 

All this is done according to a natural order of sequence. 
Each step is fully developed and made clear to the pupil as 
taken up. The simple outline maps gradually grow in excel- 
ence and completeness under his hand, while his imagination, 
guided by definite knowledge, builds them into a great and 
beautiful world, teeming with animal and vegetable life—all 
contributing to the welfare of man. . 


_ This map work is begun in the third grade, though geography 
1s taught below this grade in much the same manner as in other 
schools. The method has been elabororately worked out, and 
each point subjected to a rigid practical test in the school- 
room. 


So much for the method in brief. The limits of this article 
will not permit of extended detail. 


Now as to the results: As may readily be inferred, pupils, 
even in the lower grades, who have learned to draw the hem- 
ispheres in outline fairly well, mark off the zones and name 
the principal bodies of land and water, can pass an examination 
in general geography that many teachers would hesitate to at- 
tempt. They .can tell the comparative size of the bodies of 
land and water which they have learned, the direction of each 
of these from every other, the zone in which each one is lo- 
cated, and, therefore, the climate and products, as affected by 
latitude. Later they can tell how the climate of these places is 
modified by ocean current, winds, altitude, etc. As well as 
ive the exact location of each—its latitude and longitude, and 
approximate’ distance in miles from any other place. They 
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can also draw maps of the grand divisions on any scale, and 
in relief, making cross sections of some in any direction. 

To illustrate what may be accomplished by this method in 
a short time, I give below a few questions, taken from a list 
which were submitted as a test to a fifth-grade class after about 
a year’s work with the system: 

1. Give of the following places from Ceylon, by most direct 
line, on earth’s surface: Sumatra, Iceland, Cape Horn, Alaska, 
{apa Cape St. Roque, Sandwich Islands, Boston, North Cape, 

ew Zealand. 

2. Account for the difference in climate in winter of Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of the United States; of Labrador and Eng- 
land. 

3. Commencing at Gibraltar and going west, take an imagi- 
nary journey entirely around Africa, Name, in order, the 
waters you would pass through, and the important islands, 
capes, rivers, mountains, countries, and cities you would pass 
by on the journey. Describe the countries, and tell about the 
climate, products, and people. 

4. How does North America and South America compare 
in size? United States and Australia? Name ten of the largest 
islands of the world, in order of size. 

5. Draw maps of the eastern and western hemispheres, and 
mark off the boundaries of each of the countries of South 
America and Europe. Name and locate the capitals of these 
countries. 

6. Name the countries and islands which parallels forty de- 
grees north latitude and twenty degrees south latitude pass 
through; also the important places on or near them. 

7. Give the latitude and longitude of the following places: 
Suez, New York, Java, Cape Blanco, London, mouth of Ama- 
zon, Cape Horn, Cape of Good Hope. 

8. What is the approximate distance in miles across South 
America on.the equator? 

What is the extreme length of Africa north and south? 


What is the distance from Chicago to Constantinople? From 
Cape of Good Hope to New Orleans? 

9. Draw a relief map of South America, and make a cross 
section east and west at Rio Janeiro. Estimate the amount 
of exaggeration of this cross section. 

The above questions have been selected as much to show the 
range of field covered as for their difficulty. The fact is, the 
class did not look on these questions as difficult, so familiar 
were they with the world-picture. The examination to them 
was easy and a real pleasure. On the whole, the system seems 
very satisfactory. Some of the points which especially com- 
mend it are : 

1. The definite mental picture it gives of the world as a 
whole, and its parts in their true relations—an end we strive in 
vain to reach by usual methods. 

2. The saving to the memory which this picture gives, and 
the opportunity it furnishes for exercising the powers of reason 
and imagination. The world-picture springs into the mind 
without effort. The child sees the picture, and thinks the re- 
lations. It enables him to journey about the world with ease 
and delight. 

3. The apener results, both in quality and quantity, as may 
be inferred from the preceding. 

4. The economy of time and energy: The pupil not only 
acquires more in much shorter time and easier, but retains 
most of what he learns, instead of forgetting most of it, as is 
usually the case. : 

5. The increasing interest which the pupil takes in the study: 
The constant development and growth of the world-picture in 
his hand fascinates him, and geography becomes the most pop- 
ular study. 





Ratio Between Diameter and Circumference. 
CARRIED OUT TO 100 PLACES OF DECIMALS. 


The problem of “squaring the circle,” or of finding. the 
exact ratio between the diameter and circumference of a circle, 
was one that engrossed the attention of all the famous mathe- 
maticians of antiquity, and even down to a comparatively recent 
period. About the middle of the last century the “ learned Mr. 
Machin” had the patience to calculate this ratio, and carried 
it to 100 places of decimals. Previous to that, the farther ex- 
tent. to which it has been carried, was by a mathematician 
named Wolfius, who extended it to seventeen places. The cal- 
culation of Machin was published in a philosophical work, now 
extremely rare, and we have not been able to find it in any 
modern work. It is as follows: 

If the diameter of a circle is 1, the circumference will be 
3.14159, 26535, 89793, 23846, 26433, 83279, 50288, 41971, ee 
vem ae 74944, 59230, 78164, 05286, 20899, 86280, 5, 

Il, 9. 

The proportion as fixed by Archimedes was 7 to 22, which is 
astonishingly near the truth, when we consider the great dis- 
advantages under which he labored in making his computa- 
tons. 

Wm. S. Pelletreau. 
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Harry.—An Unsolved Problem. 


A few years ago I was appointed teacher of the grammar 
school at Holgranne; there was a primary department in the 
same building, but it was understood that over this I was not 


to have any jurisdiction. Among the primary pupils was a lit- 


tle fellow in whom I soon began to feel an especial interest; 
he was a slight, white-haired boy of seven, who had developed 
an unusual propensity for playing truant. He not only stayed 
away or ran away from school whenever the notion took him, 
but he frequently ran away from home for a day, returning 
at nine or ten o'clock at night. a ; 

The teacher whipped him or kept him in every time he ran 
off, and his parents also punished him severely. I asked him 
one day why he played truant so often when he was always 
punished for it, and he replied with all the fervor of his boyish 
heart, “Cause I hate school!” : 

The next year there was a change of teachers in the primary 
department and I was made principal. The new teacher was a 
bright, attractive young girl who had never taught. I told her 
about Harry and advised her to make love to him in every 
possible way. She acted upon the hint and the little fellow was 
soon her devoted slave. He said to his mother, in confidence, 
“My teacher is stuck on me,” and when she asked him why he 
though so, he said, “’Cause she smiles whenever she looks at 
me.” 

But after two or three weeks the novelty began to wear 
off, and one afternoon when it was just right for going fishing, 
Harry asked to go out soon after school called and did not 
come back. The next morning, much to his surprise, he was 
neither whipped nor scolded; nothing happened until the next 
time he asked to leave the room. Then his teacher told him, 
very sorrowfully, that she could not trust him to go out with- 
out another boy with him to see that he did not run off. After 
a few days of this Harry appeared to be very penitent, and was 
trusted as before. ; : 

There was no further trouble until the size of the school 
made a third teacher necessary, and Harry was promoted into 
the secondary room. Miss M., who had charge of this depart- 
ment, was a good woman and an excellent teacher, but she 
was not attracted toward Harry, although she conscientiously 
tried to love him. Harry soon found it out. After he had 
played truant two or three times he was sent to me. _ 

I had a pretty little calendar on my desk; I called him to me 
and said: “Harry, every day when school is out you are to 
come and report to me, and I will draw a line across the date 
to show that you have been here; that line will mean that I am 
to give you one cent; if you play truant, I will make a cross 
and count off five cents. Now, I hope you will have twenty 
cents coming to you at the end of the month.” f 

He went off with his face radiant, and he not only earned his 
twenty cents, but had his name in the paper in the list of 
those who had been present every day. . 

We all rejoiced, but our joy was short lived. During that 
month Harry had been in my room at evening and recesses 
and had particularly enjoyed a little magnet that I lent him to 
play with. He was also attracted by some other things and 
pocketed a penknife that was on my desk and a bottle of red 
ink belonging to one of the boys. The disgrace that followed 
detection, though kept as quiet as possible, started him to 
playing truant again, and the calendar lost its charm. 

Then we tried watching him; his older brothers brought him 
to school and Miss M. or I kept him in sight and never al- 
lowed him to go out, except in care of a larger boy, but several 
times he gave us the slip when we forgot him for a moment. 
One day he climbed a tree just as the bell rang and refused to 
come down. I kept a boy on guard at the foot of the tree until 
he surrendered and came in. 

e grew restive under surveillance, sulked over his lessons 
and became stubborn, so, as a last resort, his parents, acting 
upon their own judgment, kept him in solitary confinement up 
stairs during school hours, until vacation, which came in about 
two weeks. 

I decided that the next term I would say to Harry’s parents 
that we would teach the boy when he came to school and make 
the school-room as pleasant for him as possible, but that if he 
played truant his teachers would take no notice of it what- 
ever, except to let them know when he was absent. 

Before the next term began, however, I accepted another 
position. When at the end of two months I inquired about 
Harry, he had played truant several times and the principal 
had whipped him. I have heard nothing from him since and I 
shall always regard his as an unsolved problem. 

Pennsylvania. E. Lloyd. 





Men and medicines are judged by what they do. The great 
cures of Hood’s Sarsaparilla give it a good name everywhere. 
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New Books. 


“Dana’s Text-Book of Geology,” revised and edited by Prof, 
William North Rice, Ph.D., LL.D., of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity.—The editor has re-arranged the order of the discussion, 
in revising this popular text-book, to make it accord with that 
preferred in the class-room, and he has brought the book down 
to date. The modern view of progress in life as a result of 
evolution is stated clearly, and the latest discoveries showing 
the introduction of man at a period considerably earlier than 
usually supposed are given due weight. One of the most val- 
uable features in this book has always been the prominence 
given to the factor of life in the history of the earth, and the 
reviser retains this fully. The work combines Prof. Dana’s 
ripe scholarship and profound learning with the spirit and facts 
of the most recent researches. (American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) G. 








No poet of the present day has managed to get closer to 
childhood than Eugene Field; his sympathy with childhood 
was deep and genuine and he has expressed it in numerous 
little poems that the young people never fail to appreciate, 
Whittier and Longfellow find in him a strong rival for the 
affections of children. A carefully selected volume of verse 
and prose from his writings has been made by Mary E. Burt 
and Mary B. Cable, called “The Eugene Field Book.” The 
selections have been graded and arranged upon a basis fur- 
nished by the children themselves, after repeated tests, in the 
order of their simplicity. The letters given in this volume 
are, in a way, equally valuable with the poetry. They are 
genuine, Honest, and human, and serve well for class work. 
The frontispiece shows Field and his children. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 60 cents, net.) 


To those who love to read of the doings of seafaring men, 
“Caleb West: Master Diver,” a story by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
will prove of exceeding interest. The story relates the opera- 
tions of Caleb as diver in helping lay the foundations of a 
lighthouse in an exposed place, and, incidentally, in bringing 
up bodies from the wreck of a train. But Caleb’s home life 
absorbs much of the attention of the reader. The error of his 
young wife, Betty, seems to bring out all the nobility of the 
nature of Captain Joe, a sort of a rough diamond. Sanford, 
the young engineer, is an interesting character as is also Mrs. 
Leroy, whose own sorrows have taught her to feel for an- 
other’s. The cooing of the lovers, Helen and Jack, maks a 
pleasing diversion, while the eccentricities of Major Tom Sle- 
comb, of Pocomoke, Maryland, are almost as amusing as those 
of the immortal Mr. Pickwick. The pathos and humor of the 
story, the well drawn characters, the fine descriptions make 
this one of the best stories this author has written. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1.50.) 


_ The history of the rise and development of the modern novel 
is one of the most interesting in literature. There have been 
story tellers in all ages, but it is only in the last two hundred 
years that we have had what may be called a novel. Poetic narra- 
tions abounded, but prose stories with plot, incident, and 
character did not exist. Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe” was 
among the first of such tales. From his day the prose story 
has rapidly developed; at present hundreds of writers are bid- 
ding for fame and fortune through this medium. It is hard to 
compress so large a subject in small compass, but Prof. 
William Edward Simonds, of Knox college, has given a very 
satisfactory outline of it in his “Introduction to English Fic- 
tion.” In addition he points out the tendencies of fiction at the 
present day. The list of books for reference and reading will 
be — for students. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 30 
cents. 


“How to Name the Birds” is a convenient pocket guide for 
the use of beginners in the study of ornithology, prepared by 
H, E. Parkhurst. It gives the most obvious characteristics of 





Fine Exhibit of Sloyd. 


Boston, Mass.—The North Bennet street industrial school has 
been recently holding a sloyd exhibit that is exceptionally fine. 
Samples of the year’s work and illustration of the use of the 
tools, make up the exhibit. In the school, nothing 1s made that 
is without practical value. For instance, in teaching the double 
curve, a simple handle is fashioned, and in learning to drive nails 
accurately, boxes are made. A number of panels and specimens 
of inlaying were among the small articles exhibited. A platter 
on which was done with a hot iron a head of Rear-Admiral 
Dewey, finished with great attention to detail, attracted much 
notice. 

Tommy Stringer, the famous blind boy, is one of the pupils of 
this school. His nail driving is remarkably accurate, and he 1s 
very careful in all his work. His measurements are made with 
a scale whose distances are marked by brass-headed nails. 
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the birds of the New England and Middle Atlantic States, viz: 
color, size, and periods of appearance, so that they can be 
easily identified. The illustrations showing the parts of birds 
will be of great assistance to the student. (Charles Scribner's 


Sons. $1.00 net.) 


The first division of “ Home Reading Books,” edited by 
U. §. Commissioner W. T. Harris, finds a valuable addition in 
“The Animal World—Its Romances and Realities,” by Frank 
Vincent, M.A. This is a companion book to the author’s 
“The Plant World.” The present book deals with zodlogy as 
the former one treated botany. Both consist of selections in 
prose and poetry, from various authors, conveniently classi- 
fied, and telling, in simple and popular language, the stories 
of botany and zodlogy. he books are illustrated by a number 
of half-tones. The selections are made with the utmost care, 
and have scientific accuracy, as well as literary merit (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. Cloth, 60 cents.) 


Greek and Roman mythology has so entered into our daily 
conversation as to be accepted as a component part of our 
language. We have.our Nestors, our Venuses, our Cupids, 
and our Hercules; in fact, our words are constantly taking our 
thoughts back to the mythological conceptions of Greece 
Rome. But of the mythology of our own Saxon forefathers, 
we know but little. We have, to be sure, the names of 
Woden, Thor, and Freir preserved to us in Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, but we only remember this at long intervals. 
The mythology of the Saxons has not been in any convenient 
and attractive form until the recent publication of “ The Gods 
of Our Fathers,” by Herman I. Stern. Mr. Stern says, and 
undoubtedly cruly, that the reason for the popular ignorance 
of Saxon mythology is, that Christianity banished the s 
of our fathers before their histories and deeds could be fash- 
joned into literature. The Saxon Homer was lacking at the 
proper time. The mythology which found its way into litera- 
ture was meager and fragmentary. But Mr. Stern has brought 
it down to us, after infinitely painstaking research, in a form 
both readable and attractive. The philosophy of the myths 
is explained, and the character and lives of our forefathers 
laid bare. (Harper & Brothers, New York. Cloth.) 


The need of a new Greek grammar is not apparent at first 
thought, and the one just brought out by Ivory Franklin Fris- 
bee, of the Bates College Latin school, will probably have to 
create its own field. But. Prof Frisbee’s book seems destined 
slowly to do this. It is intended as an attempt to apply the 
principles of pedagogy to the preparation for reading Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis. In the accomplishment of this, the para- 
digms are taken from the common words of the Anabasis, as 
are also the sentences and vocabulary. In the vocabulary, 
which, while being limited, is ample, the synonyms are noted, 
and the common English and Latin derivatives added. The 
‘inflectional forms and subject-matter are logically treated, 
thus making the sequence of lessons a natural one. The read- 
ing exercises are taken intact from the Anabasis. Frequent 
review lessons are introduced. As a whole, the book is a 
decided advance in method over the older grammars. It is the 
fruit of long experience, and as it becomes better known, ought 
to prove a valuable text-book. (Edw. E. Babb & Company, 
Boston, Mass. Cloth. Retail price, $1.50; for introduction, 


$1.25.) 


A valuable aid to the busy teacher will probably 
be the verdict on the “The Lessons in Nature Study,” 
just issued from the Signal Press of Slippery Rock, 
Pa., by Dr. A. E. Maltby, principal of the state normal 
school at Slippery Rock. This book of ‘120 pages is Part I. of 
a series of Herbartian outlines and sketches for use in the 
study of common objects. Dr. Maltby’s series of nature 
studies are well known to readers of The Journal. The present 
volume is intended as a guide in the presentation of lessons 
and topics on the various subjects. The topical division of 
the subjects is admirably suited to this purpose. Each stud 
is fully treated, and the matter under it logically arranged, 
Quotations are frequent, many stories are interspersed among 
technical matters, and the book is fully illustrated, with draw- 
ings, plates, and b!ue-prints. 


A little book entitled “ Talking with the Pencil” has been 
prepared by William Swinton, \to meet the requirements of pri- 
mary schools for oral and written work in lang , sufficient- 
y simple and elementary for the youngest pupils beginning 
their first language exercises. The author has endeavored to 
make the study of the right use of language pleasant and at- 
tractive, and has kept constantly in mind the fact that children 
learn best by doing; he has therefore made every lesson an ex- 
ercise in the practical use of words. The lessons throughout 
the book furnish suitable material and suggestions for the oral 
instruction which should always precede and acco y 
written exercises. The suggestions to teachers, which are 
printed in smaller type at the head of the lesson, will be found 
valuable in preparing these oral lessons. Opportunity is also 
given for the teacher to introduce her own original devices and 
methods in language teaching, and to extend and amplify each 
lesson by giving many additional exercises, both oral and writ- 
ten. (American Book Co., New York. Boards, square 12mo., 
128 pages, 30 cents.) 
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“The Outline of a Year’s Work in the Kindergarten,” by 
Anna W. Devereaux, supervisor of kinder ens, Lowell, 
Mass., is based on the order of the seasons. e lesson cycles 
are set within the yearly cycle of the earth around the sun. 
For instance, the old birds choose time and place for building 
from instinct; their going and returning, however, is con- 
trolled by the advent of the seasons. In the play of the birds 
the life of the birds is connected with the home life of the 
child, as the child, in watching the care of the mother bird for 
her young, sees his own family life represented, as in a mirror. 
It is supposed. that all who have used this outline have com- 
leted a kindergarten course, in which a careful study of Froe- 
bel’s theory, gifts, occupations, and games, were required. 
Many exercises used in private kindergartens are not men- 
tioned here, as this outline is intended for public work, and is 
a 4 be practical for large classes. (J. L. Hammett Co., 
oston. 


Teachers or pupils who purpose to study birds during the 
long summer vacation, will find the “ Bird Tablet” (abridged 
from Florence A. Merriam’s “ Birds of Village and Field,” by 
permission of the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) of 
much service. On one leaf is a blank for the recording of the 
name, size, colors, markings, shape, movements, flight, locali- 
ties frequented, food, and manner of obtaining it, song, 
habits, nest, eggs, incubation, and young; the next leaf is left 
blank for notes. (Published by Josephine A. Clark, 1322 
Twelfth street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 2 


Two little volumes contain two essays by college men on 
themes that will interest thinkers everywhere. They are “ The 
Evolution of the College Student,” by William DeWitt Hyde, 

resident of Bowdoin college, and “ The Glory of the Imper- 
ect,” by George Herbert Palmer, LL.D., Alford professor of 

hilosophy in Harvard university. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York and Boston. 35 cents each.) 


It is well known that Tennyson’s “ Princess” was written to 
set forth his views on the woman question; to show woman's 
true place in the social system. To lovers of literature, its main 
claim to attention consist of the large number of fine lyrics it 
contains ; they are gems even when Judged by the high Tenny- 
sonian standard. The poem has been edited for Maynard’s Eng- 
lish Classic Series, with notes and introduction. (Maynard, 
Merrill & Co., New York.) 


A convenient little book to have is ‘“‘ Nicknames and Pseu- 
donyms of Prominent People,” with dates of birth and death, 
compiled by Mrs. Fannie Parmelee Deane, of Holyoke, Mass. 
It includes the names of authors, actors, statesmen, and others, 
also a list of the nicknames of cities, countries, rivers, etc. (O. R. 
Parmelee, New Philadelphia, Ohio.) 


In Cheiro’s “ Language of the Hand,” seventh edition, one 
finds a complete practical work on the sciences of cheirognomy 
and cheiromancy, with the system, rules, and experiences of the 
author. The seven types of hands are shown in bold drawings 
by Theodore Dore, and the number of engravings are over two 
hundred and fifty. Full-page plates are given of celebrated 
hands, and among them it is ye! to mark those of Glad 
stone, Lady Henry Somerset, Dr. Parkhurst, Madame Nordica, 
Mark Twain, Sarah Bernhardt, Sir Frederick Leighton, and Col. 
Ingersoll. 


The combination of science and entertainment found in the 
study of palmistry makes it a pleasant diversion for many oc- 
casions. The material put together by the famous master of the 
art, Cheiro, is valuable to every lover of the art,—or philosophy. 
It is arranged in a vo = straight-forward manner, and forms 
a reference book at once delightful and practical. (F. Tennyson 
Neely, New York and London. Price $2.50.) 


The text and illustrations in “ The Decoration of Houses,” by 
Edith Wharton and Ogden Wharton, Jr., place the book amon: 
the best issued upon this subject. Beginning with the historica 
traditions of interior decoration, the important elements are taken 
7 thoroughly and ey ee walls, doors, windows, fire- 
places, etc. he vestibule, hall and stairs, iibrary, dining-room, 
children’s rooms, drawing-room, and boudoir are each given over 
to special chapters, illustrated by classic and modern examples 
from Europe. A practical insight is given into artistic results, 
and the reasons for certain suggestions add to their usefulness. 
The shape, style, illustrations and press-work of the book are 
significant as an artistic introduction to its contents. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $4.00.) 


The high character of the Stepping Stones to Literature 
series is seen nowhere to better advantage than in the “Reader 
for Fifth Grades.” The authors, Supervisor Sarah Louise 
Arnold, of Boston,.and Supt. Charles H. Gilbert, of Newark, 
N. J., have shown the highest taste and a full appreciation of 
the needs of the schools in making the selections. A host of 
authors are drawn from, including Ariosto, Matthew, Arnold, 
the Brownings, Cooper, Cowper, Defoe, Hawthorne, Kingsley, 
Longfellow, Scott, Tennyson, Whittier, and others. The my- 
thological literature in this reader is mainly historical, and leads 
directly to the study of history. Pupils are made familiar with 
the Norse legends, that have descended from our Northern 
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forefathers,, and also with the semi-mythological literature of 
western Eurpve. Still further, to increase their interest in 
these myths, several beautiful poems are introduced, bearing 
directly upon them. Both the poetry and the prose in this 
reader are of a very high order. There are poems that have 
become classics, which all children will be glad to learn and 
remember. In illustrations, there are reproductions of paint- 
ings by Raphael, Kaulbach, Neal, and Turner, portraits of au- 
thors, and a large number of choice originals. (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., Boston. 12mo, cloth; introductory price, 60 cents.) 


The reader for the seventh grade in the Stepping Stones to 
Literature series, by Sarah Louise Arnold and Chas. B. Gilbert, 
is one that will excite unusual interest, as it is devoted exclusively 
to American literature and a large proportion of the selections 
are patriotic. The Revolutionary period is represented by Pat- 
rick Henry’s eloquent “ Appeal to Arms,” Read’s “ The Rising of 
1776,” Bancroft’s tale of “ Arnold’s Treason and André’s Cap- 
ture” and other selections. Among the other selections are 
Webster’s “First Oration on Bunker Hill Monument,” Wash- 
ington’s “ Farewell Address,” Lincoln’s “ Gettysburg Speech,” 
Cardinal Gibbons’ impressive “ Centennial Prayer,” and Whit- 
tier’s ‘Centennial Hymn.” Aside from this array of patriotic 
sentiment and eloquence, there are numerous other selections 
from representative American authors: Bryant, Irving, Poe, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Thoreau, Sidney Lanier, Mar- 

aret Preston, yn « William Curtis, Henry W. Grady, J. G. 

olland, Bayard and B. F. Taylor, etc., etc. It is one of the 
most useful reading books we have lately seen. The numerous 
illustrations and the excellent printing and binding make ita 
particularly attractive volume. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Introductory price, 60 cents.) 


“ Selections from Sir Thomas Mallory’s Morte D’Arthur,” is 
completel oquppet with introduction, notes and glossary b 
Prof. William Edward Mead. The literary character of the fif- 
teenth century, the life of Sir Thomas Mallory, editions of the 
Morte D’Arthur, its purpose and method, its source, history, in- 
fluence, and literary value, are prefixed to the sixselections. Full 
notes and a glossary close the volume. The edition is valuable 
for the student and general reader. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The object of the Nature Study Series is to start young pupils 
out in the pursuit of science. In reading the pages of “ Earth 
and Sky,” by J. H. Stickney, a wide variety of Nature’s reper- 
toire is brought within the learner's field. The book aims to be 
something more than a supplementary reader; the author de- 
signed it for a guide or manual for the most elementary work in 
nature study. Pictures and script help to make the work inter- 
esting and profitable. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


In the series of volumes on Periods of European Literature, 
edited by Prof. Saintsbury, has been issued recently “ The Later 
Renaissance,” by David Hannay. This book, which is number 
six in the series, treats of a most interesting period, viz., the golden 
age of Spanish literature ; the Elizabethan poets, dramatists, and 

rose writers, and the French and Italian contributions to the 
iterature of the time. Other countries contributed very little in 
this period. The all but unbroken silence of Germany made it 
unnecessary to take account of it. Modern Dutch and modern 
Scandinavian literature had hardly begun; such Scottish poets 
as Scott and Montgomery are older than their age. These are 
considered in a subsequent volume. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50, net.) 


Verses for special days are always welcomed by teachers. 
The seasons, holidays, birthdays of famous people, all require 
fresh material for recitations, reproduction work and general 
exercises. Two little volumes called “ An Idyl of Lake George 
and other Poems,” and “A Sheaf of Song,” by Benjamin F. 
Leggett, will be of help in this not-crowded field. (Benjamin F. 
Leggett, Ward, Delaware Co., Pa. Price 80 cents and 75 cents.) 


“Christ in the Daily Meal,” by Prof. Norman Fox, is a book 
that ought to be of extraordinary interest to all professing Chris- 
tians. It was first read as a paper before the New York Bap- 
tist Ministers Conference, and aroused a debate which continued 
through two or three sessions. When it was published later in 
“The Independent,” it brought forth discussions in the religious 
press—not only Baptist, but Presbyterian, Lutheran, Roman 
Catholic, etc. The essay: somewhat expanded constitutes the 

resent volume. The position taken in the book is that Jesus 

ade his disciples eat and drink “in remembrance” of him, not 
merely once a month, once a week, occasionally, now and then, 
but whenever they ate bread and drank wine, even in their own 
homes, (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 50 cents.) 


If one wanted a library, cheap in price but not in quality, he 
could do no better than to procure the volumes of the Standard 
Literature Series. This series comprises the best fiction, poetry, 
essays, biography, etc., in the language. well printed and_pro- 
vided with biographical introductions and footnotes. These 
productions are judiciously abridged, where necessary, but the 
connection between the parts of the story is maintained. Among 
recént numbers are: No. 13, “ Gulliver’s Travels,” by Jonathan 
Swift; No. 14, “Paul Dotshe ” by Charles Dickens; No. 15, 
“Twice Told Tales,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne; No. 16, “ 

Wonder-Book,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne; No. 17, “ The Sketch- 
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Book,” by Washington Irving; No. 18, “ Ninety-Three,” } 


Victor Hugo; No. 20, “ The Snow-Image,” by Nathani 
thorne; No. 22, “ Little Nell,” by Charles Dickens. (Unive 
Publishing Co., New York. 124 centseach, except No. 18, whic 
is 20 cents.) : 


“ The Little Folks’ Budget,” by Marie Irish, is a collection of 
recitations, motion songs, dialogues, drills, and marches for the 
youngest children, Primary teachers and others engaged in 
getting up entertainments will find it useful. (T. S, Denison 
Chicago, 25 cents.) . 


Many mothers are interesting themselves in kindergarten work 
and carrying it on in the nursery. As a help to this, Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, to whom the cause of education owes so much, has 
written a book called ‘The Mother’s Council, or The Kinder- 
owe in the Nursery.” It consists of nine lectures to mothers 

ased on Frederick F roebel’s “‘ Mother’s Book of Song and Play.” 
These lessons to mothers are given in the most ngs language. 
The music for the songs may be found in the author’s so 
books, ‘“ The National yy age Songs and Plays,” ve 
“The Cheerful Echoes,” but they may be adapted to other 
melodies. (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston.) 


Great improvement in the early teaching of reading has fol- 
lowed and accompanied the movements of child study, manual 
training, and the like. The construction of a scientific reader 
is no small task. Lottie E. Jones, of Danville, Ill., and Supt. 
S. W. Black, of Pittsburg, Kansas, have recently brought out 
two “ New Era” readers for primary grades. The readers are 
carefully graded, and in many places the matter is founded on 
children’s actual experience. The seasons are in their appro- 
priate places, and the text is of a permanently literary value. 
Nature study finds a large place in the selections, while myths, 
fables, games, and riddles are interspersed through the works. 
Poetry and stories are also introduced for the teacher to read 
to the children. The books show evidence of careful prepar- 
(Eaton & Company, Chicago. Cloth.) 


The Home and School series of readers, by F. Lilian Taylor, 
starts with a somewhat elaborate first reader. The flowers and 
fruit of the nature-study sections are in colors, and form attrac- 
tive pages for young eyes. Phonetic exercises, memory writ- 
ing, tracing, drawing, freehand cutting, paper folding, and 
the like, all find appropriate places in the book. Several 
stories for reproduction are introduced, as well as songs and 
holiday material. The reader is founded on actual experiences 
of the primary school-room. Its variety and colors will no 
doubt appeal favorably to the children. (Eaton & Company, 
Chicago. Cloth.) 


“Sketches of Some Common Birds,” by P. M. Silloway, con- 
tains descriptions of the haunts, habits, and mode of life of the 
principal birds seen in this latitude. The author treats them 
under the head of the places in which they are most frequently 
seen, as the meadow, the orchard, the hedgerow, the bushes. the 
highway and dooryard, the woodlands. the river bank, etc. The 
= is well illustrated. (The Editor Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 

io.) 


In spite of the many books on elocution existing, there was the 
need of another presenting the principles of the art simply and 
concisely. This has been done by Isaac Hinton Brown in 
“ Rational Elocution.” While he has tried to divest the subject 
of technicalities the author has made use of the principles that 
others have found practicable. He has made respiration prom- 
inent, first because energy and ease of expression depend largely 
upon a proper control of the respiratory organs; second, the cor- 
rect training and exercise of these organs conduces to energy of 
mind and body, and third the natural system of breathing has 
been found to be a protection against lung and throat diseases, 
Much attention has been given to the use of slides, waves, pauses, 
and emphasis. The author has insisted upon reality, intelligence, 
and genuine human sympathy as the basis of all delivery. A 
large part of the book is devoted to miscellaneous selections for 
reading and recitation. (A. Flanagan, Chicago.) 


Teachers should make a note of the fact that “The Plant 
Baby,” by Kate Louise Brown, is one of the most fascinating 
books ever issued for children on the subject of nature study. 
Then if they do not need it for their classes now they can get it 
in the fall at the opening of school. Still the children 
can learn much about the development of plants in the vacation 
months, if their reading is supplemented by the observation 
of plants. The lessons in this little book’ are, partly, an- 
imated talks and dialogues with and about plants; partly, simple 
stories in which the same characters are carried along. Oc- 
casionally a bright little poem gives added point to something in 
the previous lesson. Without conscious effort the children dis- 
cover how plants grow, what sorts of leaves and flowers they have, 
the various parts of each, the varieties of plants, the way they get 
their food, the mysteries hidden in the small seeds that wing their 
way over the fields and roads, the work done by birds and bees 
in carrying pollen; in short, the beginnings of botany.’ (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston. Small quarto, 155 pages. Introductory 
price, 48 cents.) 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter. } 


Published Weekly by 
E. L. KELLOGG & COMPANY, 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YORK. 
267-269 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 





Tue Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Two Do.tars AnD Fiery Cents a year in advance, One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 


copies, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES , 

Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scuoot Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
through its columns. 7 





The June Magazines. 


The “ Ladies’ Home Journal” for June 
opens with an interesting series of anec- 
dotes of Mrs. Cleveland, illustrated with 
special photographs. “ The Inner Expe- 
rience of a Cabinent Member’s Wife” is 
concluded and the authorship revealed. 
Under the title “ The Most Beautiful Love 
Story in Literature,” Clifford Howard de- 
scribes the romance of the Brownings. 
The Mount Lebanon Shaker community is 
described by Madeline S. Bridges, and 
Lilian Bell writes of her experiences on the 
Russian frontier and in Poland. “The 
Graves in the Old Breastwork”’ is an Ala- 
bama Memorial Day story,and “ A Heaven 
Kissing Hill,” by Julia Magruder reac ies 
its third instalment. Burdette contril sies 
his second kindergarten sketch, and Mrs. 
Rorer writes on cooking. 

_ “The Philosophy of Manual Training ” 
is the leading article in Appleton’s “Popular 


Pears’ 


Agreeable soap for the 





hands is one that dissolves 
quickly, washes quickly, 
rinses quickly, and leaves 
the skin soft and comfort- 
able. It is Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is one 
that attacks the dirt but 
not the living skin. It is 
Pears’. 

Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
And this is Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especiatly 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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Science Monthly.” This is the first of a 
series by Prof. C. Hanford Henderson, the 
acknowledged authority on the subject. 
The settlements of the southern Alaskan 
Indians are described in “ A Cruise among 
Haida and Tlingit Villages,” by George 
A. Dorsey, of the Field Columbian Mvu- 
seum. “The Physiology of Strength and 
Endurance” is an interesting and instruc- 
tive paper by William Lee Howard. Some 
notable cases of “ Atarism ” are discussed 
by Felix L. Oswald, the naturalist, and 
Prof. William H. Hudson, of Leland Stan- 
ford, writes on ‘‘ Veracity.” A sociological 
article on the fallacies ot war is contributed 
by Franklin Smith, and M, Muret writes 
on the “ Literature of the African Negroes.” 
Another educational article is a discussion 
trom a practical standpoint of “ Scientific 
Instruction in Girls’ Schools,” by Caroline 
W. Latimer. 


The “Century” is, as usual, strictly 
abreast of the times. Capt. Alfred T. 
Mahan, the great naval authority, writes 
on the reasons for the failure of the Span- 
ish Armada. This introduces a general 
illustrated article on the Armada, by Wil- 
liam Frederick Tilton. “Ten Months 
With the Cuban Insurgents ” is an article 


of experiences, by Mr. Emory W. Fenn, | 


formerly a major in the Cuban army. 
‘‘The Confederate Torpedo Service,” is 
described by Mr. R. O. Crowley, formerly 
electrician of the torpedo div.sion in the 
Confederate navy. Mr. Crowley laid the 
mine which blew up the first gunboat ever 
destroyed by this means. Mr. Stephen 





Bonsal, formerly of the American legation 
at Madrid, writes of ‘“‘ Toledo, the Imperial 
City of Spain,” with illustrations by +“ 
Pennell. ‘“ Pictures for Don Quixote,” by 
W. D. Howells accompanies a number of 
hitherto unpublished drawings by Vierge 
for Cervante’s masterpiece. “ The Passing 
of Euriquez,” by Bret Harte, recalls the 
same characters in a previous number of 
the “Century.” School people will be in- 
terested in ‘“ The Three R’s at Circle City,” 
by Miss Anna Fulcomer. Daly’s theater 
is the subject of two articles—one giving 
* A Critical Review of Daly’s Theater,” by 
}. Rankin Towse, and the other, by the 
ate George Parsons Lathrop, showing 
“ The Inside Working of the Theater.” 
The “ Forum” devotes a large portion of 
its space to Cuba and the war with Spain, 
Senator Foraker starts the series of papers 
with one entitled “Our War with Spain; 
its Justice and Necessity.” He summar- 
izes the causes that led to the war, and ar- 
gues the right of intervention. Represent- 
ative John A. T. Hull writes interestingly 
of “ The Hull Army Bill,” which is now 
law. ‘ Cuba, and its Value as a Coleny ” 
is an instructive paper from the pen of 
Mr. Robert T. Hill, of the United States 
geological survey. Mr. Joseph E, Cham- 
berlin, a war correspondent, writes on 
| The War for Cuba,” showing is points 
‘of similarity to our civil war. Three edu- 
|cational papers make this issue of the 
| *Forum’’a helpful one. Prof. Thos. David- 
| son writes on “ The Ideal Training of the 
American Girl;” Mr. W. H. Burnham on 
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Vacation 
Books 


Issued by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
“Summer Tours,” a beautiful book 
of 48 pages with illustrations and 
descriptive matter about numerous 
summer resorts, finely printed on 
enamel book paper; six cents in 

postage. 

“Lake Chautauqua,” a book of 48 
pages telling about one of the most 
popular of America’s resorts; finely 
illustrated and printed on enamel 
book paper; four cents in postage. 
Address, 

















A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A, Cleveland, O 
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THE CHRISTY SADDLE 


Is ridden by over 5,000 Ameri- 
can, Canadian, English, 
French and German physi- 
cians, and endorsed as the 
proper and correct anatomi- 
cal saddle, All injurious ef- 
fects avoided, All leading 
bicycle manufacturers furn- 
ish the Christy Saddle as a 
regular equipment or an op- 
tion without additional 
charge at retail. Avoid cheap 
imitations. Insist on the 
genuine Christy. Once a 
Christy rider, always a Christy advocate, Christy 
Booklet mailed free. 

New York. A. G.SPAULDING & CO. 











Chicago. 





“Some Aspects of the Teaching Profes- 
sion,” and Prof. Ziegler of Strasburg, on 
“The School System of Germany.” The 
government of District of Columbia is re- 
viewed under the title “‘ The Little King- 
dom of the President,” by Mr. Henry | 
Litchfield West. An interesting paper on 
Oklahoma and the “ Social Conditions in 
Our Newest Territory,” is contributed by 
Mrs. Helen C. Candee. 


| 


’ 


The “ North American Review” opens 
with a timely article by Senator John T. 
Morgan, entitled “‘ What Shall we do With 
the Conquered Island?” and Capt. James 
Parker, U.S. A. writes on “ The Officering 
and Arming of Volunteers.” ‘ The Rela- 
tion of Free Public Libraries to the Com- 
munity” is ably dealt with by Herbert 
Putnam, president of the American Library 
Association. Hon. George S. Boutwell 
discusses the re-establishment of an income 
tax, and F. Foster has a scholarly essay 
on * Some Aspects of Courage.” The war 
discussion is further increased by an 
article on “Spain’s Political Future,” by 
Hon. Hannis Taylor, late United States 
minister to Spain. “The Enfranchise- 
ment of Korea,” by Homer B. Hulbert- 
and the “ Strategical Value of the Philip- 
pines,” by Truxton Beale, deal with mat- 
ters of interest on the other side of the 


globe. Sir William Howard Russell con- 
cludes his ee series of “ Recollections 
of the Civil War.” 


The merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is literally written in blood. 
It is traced in the vital fluid 
Of millions of the human race. 
It cures all diseases arising 
From or promoted by impure 
Blood by its intrinsic merit as 
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Topical Bible 


“THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY,” “VASTLY 
SUPERIOR,” “THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND,” 
“THE MOST WONDERFUL BOOK OF THE 
AGE,” “A BOOK OF PRICELESS VALUE,” are 
the expressions that come POURING in concerning 
it. Scholars receive it with admiration. Ministers, 
Ce ay Physicians, Professors and Teachers 
Sunday Schoo Teachers, Students, and Parents all 
say that itis INDISPENSABLE. Christian work- 
ers in all organizations are DELIGHTED WITH IT. 
sup poltanee. Having an UNPRECEDENTED 
SALE._ Sold only by subscription. Exclusive terri- 
y. Permanent and profitable business for good 
workers. Salesmen are making from $62.00 to 
$83.00 per week. Send for descriptive circular and 
terms, or i = want choice of territory send $1 at 
once for outfit. 


International Bible Agency, D. 59, 


150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 





The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine. Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Wm. Taytor & Son, Props. 
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At the End of Your Journe 
it » great convenience to go 


will find 
t over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 48d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI,O., U. 8. A. 
School, College & Academy BELLS 


Best Grade Copper and Tin 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 











] Salesmen to sell Lubricating Oils 
* from samples On commission, 
Liserat Terms, 


WANTED 


THE EUCLID OIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 





The One True Blood Purifier. 


The “American Monthly Review of 
| Reviews,” is a fully illustrated war number. 
The editor gives a review of the first 
month’s campaigning, which is followed 
by the “ Record of Current Events,” and 
| the cartoons, which this month are chiefly 
from foreign journals. Winston Church- 
hill contributes a character sketch of Rear- 
Admiral Dewey, and Mr. Joseph T. Man- 
|nix and Mr. Charles Johnston have two 
admirable articles on the Philippine islands, 
both written from actual experiences. The 
|expulsion of the American missionaries 
| from the Caroline islands, and the Spanish 
outrages which led up to it, are told by 
Rev. Dr. E. E. Str ng. 


The May “ Cha ttauquan ”’ has a frontis- 
piece of Rear-Admiral Dewey, and an ac- 
count of the war under “ History as it is 
Made.” Other war articles are “ Reminis- 
cences of Ballooning in the Civil War,” by 
William Jones Rhees; ‘ The United States 
and Hawaii,”—a second article by Mary H. 
Krout, and “The N.-y of the United 
States,” by Henry W. Reymond. Of inter- 
est to women are “ Chicago Women Who 
Hold Important Public Offices,” by An- 
toinette Van Hoesen Wakemen; “Domestic 
Service,” by Lucy M. Salmon; “Greek 
Cradle Songs,” by Lucy M. J. Garnett; 
and.a poem on “ Poverty and Riches,” by 
Sarah K. Bolton. “A Trip Abroad for 
Light Pocket-Books,” by Dora M. Morrell, 
is practically written. Interesting educa- 
tional articles are “‘The Newspaper and 
Periodical Press of Germany,” by Thomas 


Was Never Well 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Civen 
Her Permanent Health. 

“T was a pale, puny, sickly woman, 
weighing less than 90 pounds. I was 
never well. I had female troubles and gq 
bad throat trouble. I came across an ad- 
vertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
had faith in the medicine at once. I began 
taking it and soon felt better. I kept on 
until I was cured. I now weigh 103 
pounds, and never have any sickness 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not cure. My 
blood is pure, complexion good and face 
free from eruptions.’’? Mrs. LUNA Far- 
NUM, Box 116, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 








are tasteless, mild, effec- 
tive. All druggists. 2b5c, 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, sez. 


. BEAUTIFIER 
PURIFIES As WELL AS BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. 
No OTHER COSMETIC WILL Do IT. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash, 
and Skin diseases, 
and every biemish z 
on beauty, and de- 
fles detection. On 
ite virtues it has 
steod the test of 48 
years ; noother has, 
aud is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simt- 
larname. The dis- 
tinguished L. 
A. Sayre said toa 
lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “ As 
you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
Gouraud’s Cream 
as the least harm- " 
ful of all the Skin pre; arations.” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes wqerecone hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Dru = and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.S., Canada and eo 
Also found in N.Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
t2 Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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& of the highest grade furnished at, 
moderate cost to % Any % Kind & 
of School whether One or a Thov- 
sand be required. No shoddy type- 
effects! Our goods have a national 
reputation for being % vw Chaste % 
Artistic &% 2 Correct % 2% Tell us: 
($) How Many; (2) Kind of School. 
Be Wise Today. & 8 


Ames & Rollinson Co., 
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instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
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Samples on receipt 
of return postage. 
Ask for Vertical Pens 
No. 87. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


ff =The only Talcum Powder with a 
national reputation as a perfect toi- 
letrequisite. Little higherin price, 

iN, but a reason for it. This trade mark 

@® on box cover is a guarantee of AB- 

SOLUTE PURITY, Take no sub- 
stitutes which are liable to do harm 
For sale everywhere, or mailed on 

receipt of 25 cents, (Free Sample.) 














This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


EVER OFFERED, 
FREE with $5, $7 and $10 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


B. Preston, and “ The Influence of Latin 
Upon English,” by Prof. William Crainston 
Lawton, of Adelphi college. 


Very Low Rates to San Francisco, 
Via the North-Western Line (Chicago & 
North-Western R’y). Excursion tickets 
will be sold at greatly reduced rates June 
28 and 29, limited to return until August 
31, inclusive, account of meeting of North 
American Turners’ Union. For rates and 
other information ask your nearest Ticket 
Agent or write, 

H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York 


The Fish and Game Laws 


in several Northwestern states have been 
considerably modified. Send for free 
synopsis of these laws to W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, III. 


Headaches of Extra-Cranial Origin. 


Thomas Hunt Stucky, M. D., Ph. D., 
professor of Theory and Practice and Clin- 
ical Medicine, Hospital College of Medi- 
cine, Louisville, Ky., +4 “When we 
take into consideration the many causes 
of headache, and look back upon the treat- 
ment for the past twenty years for the con- 
dition, by opium or its alkaloids; chloral, 
the bromides, etc., and remember their 
tardiness of producing relief and the dan- 
ger of having our patients become drug- 
habitues, ’tis indeed, a fact that Antikamnia 
has proven a Godsend to the people, as 
well as the profession. One fact is evident, 
and that is that Antikamnia has almost en- 
tirely displaced opium, its compounds and 
derivatives. If it has done this and nothing 
more, its mission is a great one and its 
usefulness thoroughly established. ‘It does 
not depress the heart’s action; it does re- 
lieve pain. An extended use from its first 
appearance on the market has served to 
increase my confidence in the great value 
of Antikamnia.’” 


The Pennsylvania Railroad. 
NEW DOUBLE-TRACK LINE TO ATLANTIC 
CITY. 

With the new schedule of early summer 
trains now in effect the: West Jersey and 
Seashore Railroad practically opens to 
travel its new double-track line from Cam- 
den and Broad Street Station to Atlantic 
City. 

, a the Winter and Spring the line 
from Camden to Atlantic City has been ac- 
tually rebuilt. The old light rails have 
been replaced by new steel rails weighing 
one hundred pounds to the yard, and an 
entirely new road has been constructed by 
the grading necessary for the double tracks. 

Upon the magnificent foundation of the 
old Camden & Atlantic roadbed, which has 
been building by the accumulated work of 
forty years, thousands of carloads of gravel 
and sand have been placed to the depth of 
six feet from the surface up, so that the 
tracks are elevated above the height of the 
storm tides. The new roadway has been 
coated with an application of oil so as to 
free it from the dust naturally incident to 
the new grading. 

Under these improved conditions the 
West Jersey and Seashore’s double-tracked 
lines to Atlantic City form the finest and 
best line of railroad to any summer resort 
in America. The speed of trains both 
from Broad Street Station and Camden 
will be materially accelerated and the time 
of transit proportionately reduced. The 
rolling stock and equipment will be fully 
up to the high standard maintained by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


During the Teet,ing Period 

Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLions of 
MorueERrs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with Perrect Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GuMs, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs Winp Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in 7°! part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 








Beware of the dealer 
who tries to palm off 
on you lamps that are 
classed as ‘‘just as good” 
as ‘‘Search-Lights.” He 
makes money at your 
expense. 


For sale by a'l dealers. 
Send for Rooklet No.—. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 


AES CAEEAE IV IDO 
Dee Buy . 










School Furniture 
seen the best. 


until you have | 


The | 


“Chandler” Adjustable | 








Is acknowledged the best. Its 
“cost” is slightly higher than 
cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 
cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 
165 Devonshire St. | 
| BOSTON, MASS. | 





Entirely FRENCH -— -without a Master, 


‘“*PITMAN’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR 
and Conversation.’’ 
The latest and most successful method, gives 
imitated pronunciation, and cofieus vocabularies 
200 pages, paper boards, 4o0c.; cloth soc. postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 





dhol JOURNALISM 


A 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lon 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
rague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No gq Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 











TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 


BLISHING COMPANY 





ELLIOTT PU ’ 
Educational Department Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A History of the 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 


ITS PEOPLE AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 


By CHARLES Morris, Author of “ Half-Hours with American History,” “ Historica 
Tales,” “The Aryan Race,” “ History of Civilization.” Bound in half leather, $1.00 


_ 


° 
Read the following which appeared in the “New York Independent.” 

‘‘ This is a manual of United States History, rather than a fully developed history. It is 
designed for high school and academy use, for college students and general readers who 
need nothing more than a first-rate manual will furnish. Such they will find Mr. Morris's 
History tobe. The first point which impresses us in its favor is its very decided national 
feeling, which in a book so obviously intended for young readers, must be considered a 
very great merit, especially as it is achieved by no patriotic rhetoric, doubtful apologies 
or palliations, but by the simple, straightforward, and dignified presentation of the 
subject. The whole history is placed on a broad and high ground, where it commands 
respect, pleads for itself, and is large enough and noble enough to leave the most patri- 
otic citizen free to speak the truth about its minor episodes. Mr. Morris is not a man to 
conceal his convictions nor to force those he has too much into view. He lifts the subject 
to a plane of truth, honesty, and dignity, where nothing but plain dealing is expected or 
would be tolerable. He keeps wholly clear of sermonizing or moralizing, and makes his 
points neatly and with great simplicity. Developments which cannot be adequately 
presented in the ordinary narrative form are developed by themselves. The proportions 
and perspective of the history are well preserved. As much of the philosophy of the 
history, of its constitutional development, and general relation to civilization is intro- 
duced as a work of this class and brevity would bear. It is the reverse of dry, and at the 
furthest possible remove from a dull chronicle of events.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


An Elementary History of the United States. 


Fully illustrated with maps. Price: Exchange, 35 cents: Introduction, 60 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO. issued, in April, a vrew GEOMETRY, by Professor 
Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The main purpose of the book is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
independent work on the part of geometry pupils. 

Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction, 

Rhe problem is, just what demonstratiors may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided,—just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones must be given in full. ; 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is tre best progress; but demands beyond capacity to 
meet them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
for self-expression. 

Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present this work, confident that 

t will adequately meet the conservative demand. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, 


TOILET PAPER 


GEKA AKA KEKE 











We equip colleges and schools with 
the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it. 





FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


London 








ost 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco Paris Berlin 
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YOUR VACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not joj 
Select Party of elias people loa ek wk 
beautiful and romantic Land of Evangeline__ 

Nova Scotia? 

Special facilities for studying Longfellow's 
famous peem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vaca- 
tion land—full of trout, shad, salmon pine 
woods, and ozone. The nights are invariabl 
cool and the air bracing. The tired beaie, 
worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascina- 
tions of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt (only one night at Sea) 
We shall conduct two parties this season, one 
in July and one in August—our fifth season 
If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia. 
write to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. 
Address AssociaTE Epitror “‘ Epucation.” 

50 Bromfield St., Boston Mass. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World, 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $253,786,437.66 
LIABILITIES, - - - - = =  $218,278,243.07 
SURPLUS, - - - = =  $35,5¢8,194.59 
Paip TO PoLicy-HOoLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $452,997,250.71 


INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - 


$54, 162,608.23 
$4,459,912.96 
$5,774,679.89 

$146,178.31 





NEW YORK 
KI NDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two years’ Normal Course, including Psychology, 
Histor of Education, Methods, Art, Science, and 
Vocal Music. Preparatoryclass for those not quali- 
fied to enter the Junior Class. Term opens October 
3rd. For particulars, address J. F. ReiGart, Sup- 
erintendent; Miss Carouiinge T, Haven, Principal, 
106 West s4th Street, New York City. 





FRENCH, GERMAN. 
Summer School at Seaside, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Particulars at 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
Madison Square New York. 
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THE 


; SMITH.« PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER 





ee 


Meets every requirement of a critical 
typewriter-using public. It is the 
Leader in Improvements, the most 
durable machine made, and daily in 
hundreds of schools all over the world 
continues to prove ifself to be THE 
BEST VALUE TYPEWRITER. 


Ask for Art Catalogue. 


mith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y,, U.S. A. 
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